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For The Sunday-Schwol Times. 
CHILDHOOD’S PRAYERS. 


BY LILLIE E, BARR, 


I. 


There came a night I could not pray, 

It had been such a weary day; 
My heart was dumb. 

And could do nought but in'y grieve; 

I said, “ Only with chil: hood’s ‘I believe,’ 
Dear Lord I come.” 


. II 
“In God, the Father.” there I stayed ; 
So, oft in childhood’s days [ prayed: 

Now, like some psalm 
The words went singing thréugh my heart, 
Unrest and tumult did depart, 

And all was ca!m. 


It. 


I said it o’er and o’er again, 

Till earthly care and earthly pain 
Passed out of sight. 

Life might be dark, or cold, or rough, 

But “God, our Father.” was enough, 
And all was right. 


IV. 
O blessed prayer! whose simple faith 
No warrant asked but * mother saith;”’ 
O childhood’s creed ! 
Learnt when I did not understand. 
There came a day thou took’st my hand— 
A friend in need. 


Vv. 
Then teach the little ones to pray; 
They may not understand to-day, 
But they shall see 
Honrs, when no prayers will seem so sweet 
As those they learnt at mother's feet, 
On mother's knee. 
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A GOD OF JUSTICE. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, LL.D. 





HE Bible represents God as benevo- 

lent and merciful, and at the same 
time as inflexibly just. None object to the 
representations of his benevolence and 
mercy ; but many object to the representa- 
tions of his justice. In their view, benevo- 
lence and mercy constivute his character. 
They regard him as ready to overlook or 
forgive all sin and iniquity. That he 
should be strict to mark iniquity, they 
deem inconsistent with the attributes 


lence. But there are other indications, 
Events take place in nature in a stated 
and uniform manner—in accordance with 
what are called the laws of nature. Those 
who have but little regard for the laws of 
God contained in the Bible, have great 
regard for the laws of nature. Some 
put them in the place of God. They look 
no higher for causes than to the laws of 
nature. 

Nature, whom they are inclined to 
worship instead of God, is a strict ac- 
countant. She is quite as strict to mark 
and to punish violations of her laws, as 
the God of the Bible is to mark and pun- 
ish violations of his law. 

The child in its ignorance places its 
fingers in the flame. Its ignorance does 
not save it from the natural consequences 
of that act—the pain-penalty attached to 
a violation of one of nature’s laws. Na- 
ture does not overlook it because it is the 
act of a feeble child. She exacts the 
penalty. 

The husbandman sows his seed, and 
neglects to give it proper culwre. Na- 
ture punishes him by giving him a scanty 
harvest, or by withholding it altogether. 

The laborer continues to use his mus- 
cles long after they cry out for rest. He 
violates a law of nature. His motives 
may be good. He may be urged on to 
his excessive exertions by a starving wife 
and children. Nature will accept of no 
excuses. The penalty for that case pro- 
vided inevitably follows. No trans- 
gression escapes. 

A man, through indolence or from ne- 
cessity, fails to give healthful exercise to 
the members of his body. They become 
feeble and emaciated. The penalty of 
refusing to obey the law of exercise is 
sure to be inflicted. 

A man constructs a water wheel for 
the purpose cf giving motion to a system 
of machinery. In its construction he 
unwittingly violates a law of fluids. The 
wheel fails to revolve. The machinery 
is motionless. Great suffering may 
thereby be occasioned, but nature does 
not relent. She insists that the penalty 
of the violation of her law shall be suf- 
fered. 

Thus, in every department, nature is a 
’ strict accountant. She never fails to 
mark the minutest deviation from her 








deviations from law are strictly marked, 
is it not probable that they will be 
marked in another department? If he 
is strict to mark violations of physical 
law, will he not be strict to mark viola- 
tions of moral law? Is not the declara- 
tion that he is strict to mark iniquity, 
confirmed by indications of ‘nature 
throughout all her departments ? 
ee 
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USE THEM. 


BY “ PASTOR.” 


get a wild boy to put forth an effort 

or become interested in saving an- 
other is the sure way of saving himself. 
He must be led to think that the other 
lad is less strong-willed than himself or 
in more need of help. Or he may have 
formed a strong friendship for some one 
whom he does not wish spoiled. Will 
C—— said to me yesterday, “ You caught 
me when you got me worried lest Eugene 
should form a habit of drinking. I 
thought I could stop any time, but per- 
haps he would not. When I once begun 
to try to do a good thing I could not 
stop.” He is now reformed by reforming 
his friend. George T is as full of 
fire and explosiveness as nitro-glycerine. 
He went wholly wild for a time; but by 
certain influences became deeply in- 
terested in study. I had an opportunity 
of doing a favor to the family. George 
manifested a really passionate gratitude. 
All the warmth of his nature flowed out 
in thankfulness. I said to him, “If 
you feel grateful please do me a favor in 
return. You are now the leader of the 
schoolboys in wild sport. Will you see 
that B—— is not led ipto anything 
vicious? You can do it while I cannot. 
He is weak; you are strong. Will you 
take care of him?” He is now doing 
for me what I could not do; and, what is 
just as sure, he is being ennobled himself. 

A letter lies before me as follows : 

‘“* Dear Sir—I received your note and 
was very much pleased to think that I 
had been chosen to lead certain young 
men into the right path. Ido not think 
I am fit forsuch aduty. It wants some- 
body that leads a Christian life, which 
I—though I am sorry to say it—do not. 
Do you think a sinner, as I am, could 
do Sem any good? And as for my hav- 








attack the leader. I wrote him a note, 
saying that he had force of character to 
do what none of his companions could 
do; and that I wanted his help in keep- 
ing E——, to whom he refers, from being 
ruined. I told him I should trust in his 
manhood and courage not to tell that I 
had written to him, nor to let my honest 
intentions do harm. He answered as 
above. In a few months he sent for me 
to hold his hand as he went out to an- 
other life. He had improved and was 
bending toward the right. 

Cowardly or weak natures are ashamed 
to be known as Christians, or as in- 
fluenced by Christians, especially by a 
minister. If we can find a plucky spirit 
full of life and sport, and boy frolic and 
leadership, and are wise, we can utilize 
him, even when we cannot convert him 
to church membership. Such brokers, or 
middie.men, are exceedingly useful, just 
where a real good sober lad would be 
wholly useless. It will not do to try to. 
yoke them to work; or possibly at first 
to directly endeavor to keep them from 
vice; but encourage them in all reason- 
able boyishness and sympathize with 
them. In most cases keep away from 
them, until the charm has begun to 
work, and they have learned to do good 
imperceptibly. In this way some of the 
worst scapegraces in any community 
may be engaged on the Lord’s side. 


For The Sunday School Times. 
“EXCEEDINGLY DISAGREEABLE.” 


BY MRS. M. E. C. WYETH. 


‘6 T SUPPOSE—yes, I think it highly 
probable, that it is my duty, as 
you say, to begin at once upon active 
Christian labor; but to undertake the 
management of a class of half grown 
girls every Sunday, when I do not feel 
myself to be in the first degree fitted or 
qualified for it, seems to me presumptu 
ous, besides exceedingly disagreeable.” 
Such was the naive admission of an 
educated young lady who had recently 
professed her faith in Christ, and united 
herself with his people, in answer to the 
Superintendent of the Sunday schouol 
who sought to engage her services for a 
class of bright young girls. 
“ Exceedingly disagreeable!” repeated 
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the gentleman slowly and thoughtfully. 
“ May I ask you to explain the phrase ?” 

“T should think it was plain enough,” 
laughed the young lady. “I should be 
hypocritical to pretend that any under- 
taking for which I feel no fitness could 
be agreeable. I suppose Sunday-school 
teaching to be no exception to general 
examples. To do anything simply from 
a sense of duty was always to me dis- 
agreeable in the extreme. If I could 
bring no element of interest to my work, 
I was sure to detest it most thoroughly. 
And I don’t feel in the least either im- 
pelled or drawn toward that class, or any 
class of Sunday-school scholars. I only 
wish I could quite rid myself of a cer- 
tain vague feeling of duty about it all,” 
added she, hesitatingly, and blushing as 
she spoke, 

“T presume you can,” rejoined the 
Superintendent, quietly. ‘ Meanwhile I 
shall not urge my request, I leave the 
matter before you. The responsibility 
of your decision must rest upon you 
only. For myself, I should hardly feel 
justified in neglecting a duty only be- 
cause it was exceedingly disagreeable. 
Christian life would be a fruitless thing, 
I fear, if only the agreeable duties were 
to be performed. We are not permitted 
to pick and choose in cross-bearing, my 
sister.” 

Our friend’s manner was like his vpice, 
calm and even, and full of quiet strength. 
He addressed Miss E. as he was wont to 
address his school, speaking clearly, 
briefly, kindly, and, most of all, reason- 
ably, to the point. He had no trick of 
appealing to the emotions. Perhaps he 
missed something by this lack—perhaps 
not But he had a way of convincing 
his hearers of his own sincerity, and of 
his belief in theirs, and of presenting 
plain truths in simple, forceful fashion 
to their reason and conscience, and leav- 
ing with them the impression that he 
confidently expected of his hearers a 
careful and conscientious settlement of 
the issues of these truths. 


A common friend, desirous of helping 
Miss FE. along upon the right way, put 
the question to the Superintendent: 
“Mr, Bell, pray tell me in what this 
mysterious ‘fitness’ consists? What fs 
the one prime requisite for a good teacher? 
I mean the one that may make good the 
absence of many of the generally recog- 
nized qualifications, and supplement 
others that may be possessed in but a 
partial degree?” 

And Mr. Be!l answered, “The truth of 
God in the heart. The vessel may be 
earthen, but the treasure ennobles and 
sanctifies it.” 

Miss E.’s eyes met mine, and their 
expression was one of deep thoughtful- 
ness, 

Mr. Bell continued, in his quiet way, 
“T felt assured that Miss E. possesses 
this prime requisite, and therefore I in- 
vited her to take the place awaiting 
her in our Lord’s vineyard. A _ dis- 
agreeable place, perhaps,’ he added, 
with his grave smile, ‘ but I have always 
found that the first stoop in bending the 
back to any cross is the hardest.” And 
with this bit of real wisdom, he left us. 

After his departure, we sat for some time 
in silence. Miss E. was first to speak. 
Turning to me, she asked, “ Was Mr. Bell 
right? You have had even more expe- 
rience in Sunday-school work than he; 
can you ‘illustrate’ for him? Say on, 
sister; I am open to conviction,” she 
added, lightly. 

“To conviction concerning what?” I 


asked. “ Your having ‘ the truth of God’ ' 


in your heart ?” 

She colored as she answered, “No. I 
believe I have that. The question is, 
whether or not having that, I am suffi- 








ciently qualified to enter upon this work. 
Can you think of teachers who have 
‘only this, and nothing more’ ?” 

“T can think of those who, upon enter- 
ing on their labors, had only this appa- 
rent fitness,” was my reply. 

“ As, for instance?” suggested Miss E. 

“* As, for instance, Mrs, G., unattrac- 
tive in person, shy, awkward, self-con- 
scious and self-distrustful to the last de- 
gree; when she first consented, ten years 
ago, to take charge of a class, she cried 
herself to sleep every night for a week 
with dread of the coming trial, The 
duty itself was a grief and heaviness to 
her for months after it was undertaken. 
But she never shirked. She presented 
faithfully, though timidly and trem- 
blingly, the truth that was in her heart, 
and God, seeing her heart, blessed that 
truth to both class and teacher. Mrs. G. 
is now one of the B—— Mission’s most 
efficient and successful workers. You'd 
never guess she ever had a lack. 

“Then there’s Miss Blinn. Ada Grey 
told me that when Col. Harte first intro- 
duced poor Miss Blinn to the class she has 
held and kept filled to overflowing these 
five years, her scarred face and deformed 
body struck her as so frightful that she 
could barely repress a gasp of horror, and 
the class with one accord determined to 
rebel. Miss Blinn said, simply, ‘My 
dear young ladies, I have nothing but 
my misfortune with which to recommend 
myself to your favor; but if you will all 


‘for a moment unite with me in a silent 


prayer that the One altogether lovely 
may come and sit with us here, and 
teach us, by his Spirit, out of his Word, 
I am sure we shall get a blessing.’ And 
they did so unite; and they got the bless- 


ing. For, as they lifted their heads after 
the silent invocation, as the teacher con- 
tinued,—‘ I have no doubt.that some of 

ou can teach me more than I can ever 
lege to teach you ; let us, then, try to 
be content to help one another, bear 
each other’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of love,’—there was not one of the 
number who had not received a truer con- 
ception of the beauty and charm of the 
sweet grace of humility than ever before 
had been revealed to her. And yet Miss 
Blinn has neither learning, presence, 
executive ability, personal magnetism, 
nor any other recognizable ‘talent,’ so 
called.” 

“Oh, I’m sure she’d eloquence,” inter- 
rupted Miss E., “and tact to disarm 
those young rebels with one masterly 
stroke, by that pathetic allusion to her 
misfortune.” 

“ Only the eloquence and tact that the 
truth of God in her heart supplied her 
with, at her need. ‘In that self-same 
hour it shall be given to you’ also.” 

“Oh, dear,” cried Miss E., “I discern 
the end of all this. But the fact re- 
mains. I can’t denyit. I don’t want to 
take a Sunday-school class.” 

“T surmised that the whole difficulty 
was resolvable into such statement,” [ 
answered, ‘ Throttle that demon of sel- 
fishness, and you will win the battle. 
‘Let him deny himself,’ you know, is one 
condition of discipleship.” 

“You aren’t one bit circumlocutery, 
in your style of argument, are you?” 
said my young friend, looking up to me 
with a smile that said, “‘ The truth of God 
has conquered !” 

And I knew by the tears that glistened 
on her lashes that she had stooped to her 
cross, and the sharpness of the hurt was 
over, 





BROTHER EPSOMHAMMERS 
PRAYER. 





66 ILL Brother Martin Epsomham- 
mer lead us in prayer?” 

The name in full was necessary, for the 
reason that the principal praying mem- 
bers at the Baker’s Grove Church were 
Epsomhammers, male and female, old and 
young, rich and poor. Through the con- 
fused and beseeching cries that were now 
lifted from all parts of the house, the 
clear, strong tones of Martin Epsom- 
hammer’s voice arose like diapasons from 





an organ, as, emphasizing each brief 
sentence by a stroke of his clenched fist 
upon the pew, he said: 

“ O Lord, we thank thee for what thou 
art, and for what thou art doing. Thou 
has convarted many, many souls-a. O 
Lord, convart more. Convart a heap 
more-a. Convart all the sinners on Owl 
Run-a, Convart the Presbyterians. Con- 
vart the Campbelites-a. Convart every- 
body about Baker’s Grove. And then 
O Lord, start up Willow Creek, and 
clean the holler-a. Stop two weeks in 
Henderson’s still-house, and convart the 
grinders and the bilers, the coopers and 
the haulers, the sellers and the miserable 
drinkers-a. And then, O Lord, go on 
up the creek-a and climb the hill to 
Reisterstown and convart the Bonds and 
the Riptons who raise the barley-a.” 

This singular prayer, accented all 
through by the mm pad lung-force of the 
man, and propelled by as sincere a heart 
purpose as ever influenced inmost mo- 
tives of believer’s soul, although, per- 
haps, shocking to the ritualist, had the 
essential virtue of earnest, wrestling 
faith. To us, such a petition sounds 
grotesque enough; and yet Heaven does 
not gauge prayers by the rules of rhe- 
toric, but by the belief that lifts their 
meaning to the skies.—From “ Starting 
Out,” by Alexander Clark, published by J. 
B, Lippincott & Co, 
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WATCH THE FIRS1 STEP. 


BY W. H. JORDAN. 


T 1s an immutable principle in g zome- 
try that two points can only be con- 
nected by one straight line. The least 
possible divergence from a straight line 
will cause the line made to miss the 
point beyond. The divergence may be 
so very small at the starting point as to 
be almost imperceptible; nevertheless it 
will soon show a departure from the 
straight line as the line is extended. 
The Saviour taught us that the way to 
heaven is narrow, and the gate strait. 
He likewise says, “I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me.” “ Neither 
is there salvation in any other; for there 
is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” 
From these Scriptures we may reason, 
that. as the soul is one point, salvation 
is another, that there is but one way to 
follow; but one line of conduct that will 
connect the two points. No provision 
whatever has been made for sin; not 
even for “little sins.” Every sin, even 
though ever so “little,” is a line of 
divergence from the one way to heaven; 
for, “‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
Where, then, according to the Scripture, 
is there room for “allowable transgres- 
sions,” and “ necessary departures from 
rectitude,” tnat we hear advocated some- 
times by professing Christians? It is 
no mean thing to be achild of God; and 
it is no small matter to live in accord- 
ance with the claims and dignity of such 
a relationship. The danger of severing 
our relationship to God and duty does 
not lie so much in the probability of our 
suddenly leaping into the very midst of 
wickedness; but rather by taking some 
apparently unimportant steps in a di- 
verging line from the straight one. It 
is the first step that needs watching. 
When a man is a drunken sot he did not 
become so all at once. It was a very 
“little dram” he took first. But it was 
his ruin. When the profane man began 
to swear, he shuddered at the first oath 
he uttered, and instinctively looked 
around with blushing face to see if any 
one heard him, He would not have had 
his mother hear him for a world. But 
all sense of shame is now gone. When 
the Christian man or woman allows the 


press of business or claims of friends to, 


set aside for the first time the duty of 
prayer, the line of divergence is started. 
When Sunday-school teachers first need- 





lessly absent themselves from their 
classes, they have started down grade. 

When fashionable fine talking is sub- 
stituted for gospel truth, there is a 
“switching off the main track.” One 
violation of conscience prepares the way 
for another. And each successive step 
accelerates their speed and widens the 
space between them and duty. The way 
of sin is easy, and “down grade,” but 
it misses heaven. Beware of the first 
sin. Let it bea constant inquiry, “ Is 
this right?” Very small things will 
change the course of a river at its start- 
ing point. So, the whole course of our 
lives may be directed by little things in 
the beginning? Be careful, then, to watch 
the first step. 





THE THREE F’S. 


BY REV. THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 

[The Sunday-School Teachers’ Association o 
New York invited Dr. Cuyler, recently, to come 
over and give them a talk on “ Fishing for Souls.’é 
He was prevented from going, and sent to the 
New York Evangelist the following article, which 
embraces what he would have said had he gone. 
We gladly adopt it as a Sunday-school offspring! 
—Ed. S. S. Times.} 


I. 

eee ae a long weary night four 

men sit in their boats on the sea of 
Galilee. They are not novices in the art 
of fishing, but old experienced hands. 
They do not idle away their time. They 
toil hard—dropping their basket-nets 
and then drawing them up again empty. 
The story of that vexatious night of dis- 
appointment is told, next day, by one of 
their number in this onesentence: “ Mas- 
ter, we toiled all night, and took noth- 
ing.” It could all have been compressed 
into the one sad word, FAILURE. 

And this is the word which many pas- 
tors and Christian workers may feel 
themselves obliged to write underneath 
many of their undertakings and efforts. 
Perhaps some have put at the close of the 
record of the year 1874—/ailure. So little 
that they hoped to do has been done— 
so few results are to be found in their 
spiritual net, that they are ready to cry 
out with disappointed Peter, ‘“ Master, 
we worked hard, and we have taken 
nothing.” This is not unaccountable. 
God is a Sovereign. He only holds us 
responsible for duties; never for results. 
We may man our Christian enterprises 
with a boat load of the most experienced 
and skilful fishermen, and just as sure as 
we grow self-confident, and begin to count 
our fish before they are caught, just so 
sure we shall come back to shore with an 
empty net. “ Not by human might, nor 
by power, but by My Spirit,” is success 
only to be reached. A Paul may plant, 
or a Peter may fish, but God only can 
give the increase. And so our Sovereign 
God—to teach us a severe and salutary 
lesson—often leaves us to write under our 
sanguine efforts, the mortifying word— 
failure. 


II. 
Now let us turn over the leaf, and 


begin chapter 2d. It is no longer mid- 
night, but morning. The early sun 
sparkles on the blue waves of Gennes- 
areth. Two fishermen are on the beach, 
washing their nets ; two others, John and 
James, are mending theirs in a boat. 
Jesus comes in sight, followed by a jost- 
ling crowd. He wants elbow-room, and 
space to address the throng, and so he 
calls for Peter’s boat and makes it his 
floating pulpit. As soon as his discourse 
is over, he begins to think of his hungry 
and disappointed disciples. The dear 
Lord always sympathizes with his people 
in their disappointments. 

So he gives the order to Simon, 
“Launch out into the deep!” There 


was a great deal of human nature in 
He felt just as I have felt, and 


Peter, 
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as you have felt, brother!—a hundred 
times. He said, “ We have been toiling 
all night, and caught nothing.” Had 
he stopped short right there, he would 
have got a rebuke for the shameful sin 
of giving up. It is asin, and one of the 
most fatal of sins. Peter was despondent 
over the past; but he was not despairing 
for the future. So out bolts that ringing 
reply, “ Nevertheless, Lord, at thy word, 
we will let down the net.” Noble words! 
There spake out a resolute and a relying 
FAITH. 

He gave in those clarion words a motto 
for every one of us, Faith prompted 
them. Faith felt willing to pull out and 
try another throw of the net, if Jesus 
would only go along in the boat. Faith 
set the bow of Peter’s little smack right 
toward the deep water, and then laid 
hold of the oar. 

This is precisely the thing which we 
pastors and we Sunday-school teachers 
and parents must dostraightway. Let us 
invite Jesus into our undertakings; for 
we cannot fail if Christ is with us in the 
boat. Then let us pull out into the deep 
water of thorough, conscientious, faith- 
ful work. The fish are in the deep water, 
not near the shore. We need deép peni- 
tence and deep heart discipline, and 
trust in the unfathomable love of Jesus. 
So let us all trust the Master, lay hold of 
the oar of honest work, and “launch 
out into the deep !” 

III. 

What will be the result sooner or later? 
Look at those disciples in the boat and 
you will see. They have lowered their 
basket-net, just as Jesus has told them 
to do. Lo! a multitude of fishes are 
swarming in! The net is breaking. 
Peter signals to John to bring his boat 
alongside and help save the prodigious 
“haul.” Up comes the other smack. 
The two vessels are soon so overloaded 
that they begin to sink; and Peter 
throws himself down in awe-struck won- 
der, and cries out that he is unworthy of 
such a miraculous blessing. “‘ Depart 
from me, Lord, for Iam a sinful man.” 
That was Peter’s way of saying just what 
we pastors have often said when the re- 
vival was glorious, and we felt how 
much more God had done for us than we 
deserved. 

How sweet was Christ’s answer! “ Fol- 
low me, and I will make you a fisher 
for men!” And so the loaded .boats are 
pulled ashore, and the happy day’s work 
ends in a FULLNESS of blessings. Here 
are the three F’s. The first is a sad one, 
and teaches us that when we rely on our 
own strength and rest in an arm of flesh, 
our hardest toils may end in Fuilure. 
The second one is the watchword of all 
wise action, and all holy endeavor; it is 
the golden word faith. And when we 
take Jesus with us, in obedient trust, we 


bring back a Fudlness of success. 


“Tf our love were but more simple, 
We would take Him at His word, 
And our lives would be all sunshine 

In the sweetness of our Lord.” 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


SLOW OF SPEECH. 


HERE are many who long to be 

useful in the Church and Sunday- 
school, but who keenly regret that they 
are “slow of speech.” This shuts them 
out from the good they would do if their 
lips could only be “unsealed.” The ex- 
ample of Henry Clay may give them a 
useful hint. He attributed all his suc- 
cess in speaking to the fact that at the 
age of twenty-seven he began the prac- 
tice of reading daily some useful book 
and speaking upon it., The efforts were 
made sometimes in the cornfield or the 
woods, where he was chopping, and not 
unfrequently in the barn, with the horse 
and ox for auditors. It was this early 





practice which he regarded as having 
shaped his whole future destiny. 

It is a means of self-improvement open 
to almost every one. Henry Clay ex- 
horted young men to practice this “art 
of arts,” as he regarded oratory. It 
would give them a sway over hearts that 
would be as lasting as life. 

The Christian worker has the highest 
motive for such self-improvement. It 
will help him to win souls to his Master. 
The highest, noblest oratory leads us to 
forget the messenger in the message he 
brings. Christ’s ambassador cannot think 
too highly of his Prince, or too humbly 
of himself. J. E. L. 


TOM. 





OM slung his satchel over his shoul- 
der and set off to school, after his ten 
days’ holiday, just as unwillingly as when, 
two hundred years ago, the melancholy 
Jaques made him immortal. His morn- 
ing face does not shine nowadays, how- 
ever; there are black dabs of burnt cork 
upon it, after the minstrel performances 
which he and the other fellows had last 
night. They tone with a fine fitness with 
the limp shirt-collar and unlaced muddy 
shoes. The American school-boy does not 
whine either; he shows his inexorable 
prejudice against learning and authority 
by banging his slate to bits against the 
hall walls, dashing-his Cxsar at the pet 
poodle ; he beats a tantara at his brother 
Percy’s door (asleep after last night’s 
opera and supper at Delmonico’s), tum- 
bles over Tot on the stairs, gives her a 
bearish hug, and goes out, slamming the 
door, and down the street, not creeping 
by any means, but shouting out “ The 
fox jumped over the parson’s gate,” or 
other “ chaste aria,” stopping to talk to 
the policeman, with whom he is on 
friendly terms, to follow a fire engine 
down the next street, or to swarm with a 
hundred of his congeners about a dog 
fight, or a procession. The house falls 
into a blissful lapse of silence as soon as 
he is out of it; the late sleepers turn in 
their beds with a sigh of relief; the ser- 
vants go about repairing damages with 
many unspoken oaths ; Tom is no favorite 
with them ; they can see no use for him 
but to “eat like a glutton, and to order 
about his betters.” 

The trouble is that nobody can find the 
use for Tom; he is crude, noisy, mal- 
apropos in the house, or the woods, or the 
street; the one limb of the social body, 
awkward and ill set; the uncouth mole- 
cule for which even Tyndall could find 
no work in nature. Out of doors Tom is 
as sure a harbinger of a row or a fight as 
a cough is of consumption ; in doors he 
stamps out carpets, breaks china, leaves 
the print of his paws on the walls, The 
land before him may be an Eden of bric- 
a-brac, but behind him will be a howling 
wilderness. In literature nobody found a 

lace for him, but great hearted gentle 
Gheshelan who loved and made much of 
the lad. His sister, a sweet Christian girl, 
who teaches the little wretches in a mis- 
sion-school with enthusiasm, endures Tom 
with patient resignation. They are pic- 
turesque through dirt and misery ; but 
what can you make of a creature who 
mimics your singing of Ah non giunge 
(and cleverly too), or thumps you on 
the back with “Give us the Mulligan 
Guards, Nancy!” Percy, a brilliant young 
lawyer, marked in society for his fine 
sesthetic taste, does not endure Tom; he 
holds him an unmannerly cub, with neither 
heart nor brains. His father, out of re- 

ard to his corns,*holds him at arm’s 
ength, and mentions him only togrumble 
at his shoe and tailor bills. Percy had 
been head of his class in schoo]—a career 
and distinction waited for him ; but what 
can be done with this dull, lazy fellow? 
Even his mother, since he put on trow- 
sers for knickerbockers, has unconsciously 
drawn away from the boy; she is a lov- 
ing, gentle mother too; when he was a 
oa lying on her breast, he was a part 
of herself, a good deal dearer than her- 
self. But this half-man, half-child, with 
all his strange developments of cruelty 





and roughness, thoughts and ways which 
are alien to her own, appalls and per- 
plexes her. If she is a coarse woman, 
she nags and scolds him incessantly ; if 
she be of gentle breeding, she quietly 
leaves him to himself. At school, Tom 
herds with the undistinguished rabble. 
There are certain pale, broad-browed 
youths who carry off the prizes at every 
exhibition day, and certain other broad- 
shouldered ruddy fellows who are masters 
on the ball ground, but there are one or 
two hundred Toms remarkable in neither 
brain nor body; they are neither head 
nor foot of the roll; the masters hear 
their halting lessons drowsily ; they are 
worn out with a surfeit of commonplace 


boy. 

Meautitile nobody remembers that 
Tom is Tom to himself—the only hero 
he knows in the world—the one being 
whose pleasure and hurts and chances 
for to-morrow he considers night after 
night, and day after day. You think 
that his mind is full of the chunk of 
cake he is munching or the licking he 
means to give Joe Peters. But the boy 
knows quite well where he stands in life ; 
he sees all the impatient looks, feels the 
act in every angry word. He sees with 
a keen insight how he is somehow out- 
side of the world of other people; grown 
men and women have their place and 
work outlined and clear; his future and 
capability are all vague—a mere nothing 
which nobody concerns himself much 
about, There is a certain immortal charm 
about the baby Tot. She brought the 

lory with her when she ‘‘came from 

od, who is her home.” Tom himself 
has a reverence and a passionate love for 
the little thing ; it brings the tears to his 
eyes when she hugs or kisses him, or 
when he sees her watching at the window 
for him. But the charm and glamour 
were worn off him long ago; even his 
mother does not see it now. He does 
not know what can be the matter with 
him; he does not know why, when he 
would be graceful and manly like Percy, 
he is only priggish and ridiculous; he 
does not understand why the problems 
which come by nature to other fellows 
make his heavy brain ache. The dullest 
roughest Tom does not want to be dul 
or rough. He is in the groping transi- 


-tion state when he cannot appear the 


child he was or the man he will be; he 
perpetually essays to be something, to 
stand firmly somewhere in the world—is 
by turns humble and conceited. God 
knows how bitter the consciousness of 
his inferiority is to the lad, how often he 
would like to go back to lay his head on 
his mother’s breast, or say his baby 
prayers at her knee, if he could know 
that she felt just the same to him as long 
ago. But now, as he stands at the part- 
ing of the ways for his whole life, he is 
left alone ; mother and God seem far from 
him. Must we spend all our good fel- 
lowship on the man? All our tender- 
ness on the baby? Have we nothing for 
Tom?—The New York Tribune. 





“SEEING THE WORLD.” 


{From advanced sheets of the Publishers’ De- 
partment of Scribner's Monthly we take the fol- 
lowing. It isa correct view of the juvenile litera- 
ture question. It puts the responsibility where it 
belongs. And we may add that the counsel—we 
can hardly call it rebuke—of the article, comes 
with better grace from the managers of the St. 
Nicholas magazine than from any publishing 
house we know. St. Nicholas is the purest, bright- 
est, strongest youth's magazine published. } 


LATE editorial in the New York 
Tribune, headed “Certain Holiday 
Books,” attributes the recent mutiny on 
the school-ship to the inflamed ambition 
of some of the lads who had been reading 
the adventures of a certain cheap hero 
of the Bowery Variety. The same article 
goes on to show that the modern parent’s 
guilty neglect, if not positive misdirection 
of “the boy’s taste for reading,” is the 
fruitful cause of the mass of boy crime 
that of late has startled thinking people 
into closer observation—and finally it 
adds these very suggestive words : 
“The Mayor of Philadelphia, it is said, 
asserts that he could rid the jails of two- 
thirds of the juvenile criminals in the 





| mext year, if he could banish certain 


plays from the boards of the Variety 


theatres, and put certain books out of | 


print, We only suggest these facts to 





| 


| mothers and fathers, It is their part to 


clear the jails in future. No Mayor can 
help them.” 

Now, it will not do to take fascinating 
bad literature out of these boys’ hands, 
and give them in its place Mrs. Barbauld 
and Peter Parley, or worse still, the senti- 
mental dribblings of those writers who 
think that any “ good-y” talk will do for 
children. We must give them good, 
strong, interesting reading, with the 
blood and sinew of real life in it—heart- 
some, pleasant reading, that will waken 
them to a closer observation of the best 
things about them. 

The great mental evil of the day is the 
impression invariably given to young 
minds that seeing the world necessarily 
means seeing the badness of the world. 
Once let a boy understand that to see the 
world in a fair, manly way, one must see 
also its good side, its nobleness and true 
progress, and you at once put his soul in 
the way of a wholesome growth. 

It is right and natural for a boy to 
want to see the world. It is right and 
natural for him to wish to read books 
that, according to his light, show him 
what the world is. 

The wrong and the unnaturalness are in 
the careless way in which parents and 
guardians ignore this want, or fail to 
meet it in a proper manner. 

Vile writers and worse publishers are 
fattening on this tendency of boys and 
this carelessness of parents. 

Good writers and honest publishers 
are offering the means of remedying the 
great evil, and are showing the boys of 
this country how they may see the world 
and yet remain pure and true. 

Which class of writers and publishers 
shall win the race? 
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“ NOT THE ONLY ONE.” 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 





HERE was a strange uncertainty 

about the mails. The postal ser- 
vice, in which we had heretofore 
felt the utmost confidence, suddenly 
began to show unmistakable evi- 
dences of corruption, and we hardly 
knew on whom to fix our suspicions. 
Failing to settle upon any one individual, 
we blamed the entire force in that gene- 
rous way in which one is apt to distri- 
bute such favors, and resolved not to 
send anything through the post-office 
that might tempt the cupidity of any 
one connected with it. 

In the first place, a sum of money 
failed to reached its destination, and an 
investigation was demanded. Then a 
small volume, intended as a holiday gift, 
and a box whose contents were of no 
great intrinsic value, became conspicu- 
ous by their absence, and our trust in 
princes and potentates very sensibly 
diminished. 

Several gentlemen, who were in the 
habit of receiving valuable letters, no- 
ticed pin-holes pricked through the en- 
velopes, and mentioned the fact to the 
carrier, or the superintendent of the sta- 
tion, both of whom marveled, and re- 
doubled their watchfulness. Our car- 
rier was wonderfully disturbed in his 
mind, for he felt, as @o all honest 
men, responsible, in a measure, for the 
misdeeds of his co-laborers, and it was 
with intense satisfaction he informed us 
that the real culprit was discovered. 
By the merest thread of suspicion the 
mystery was unraveled, and the guilt 
fastened upon the driver of one of the 


| collection wagons plying between the 


stations and the general post-office. A 
gentleman standing by one of our hotels 
had his curiosity aroused by this man’s 
peculiar actions, and after the wagon 
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had moved off, picked up a mutilated 
envelope the driver had carelessly thrown 
out. By putting the pieces together, he 
saw the address of agentleman in business 
down town, and communicating with 
him ascertained that he had received no 
such letter, and was also assured that it 
had contained money. Here was abun- 
dant cause for complaint, with direct 
evidence of guilt, and the fastening of 
this crime upon the right party put 
an end to the speculations and pecula- 
tions of the previous three months. 

His way of operating had been this: 
Under his wagon-seat he carried a heavy 
hammer, with which he broke the locks 
of the mail-bags consigned to his care, 
supplying their places with new ones 
pilfered from the reserve stock at the 
stations, and abstracting letters and 
packages of known or unknown value. 

“T a’n’t the only one!” he whimpered, 
when arrested. 

No, indeed! Not the “only one” by 
any means! I saw several hundred of 
just such criminals at Auburn prison not 
long since. Out of fifteen hundred who 
were wearing that disgraceful uniform, 
the majority were boys yet under the age 
of twenty-one; and as they passed by 
with that peculiar locked step, in single 
file, their hands resting on each other’s 
hips, it made me appreciate liberty, law 
and morality as I had never done before. 
Mothers and wives were there daily at 
the hour of noon, in hopes of catching a 
glimpse of their recreant husbands and 
sons, leaving everything and taking up 
their abode in Auburn, that they might 
be near those who had robbed them 
of home and happiness. Sisters and 
sweethearts, with tearful eyes, fol- 
lowed at the end of a long line of 
visitors that they might drop a note 
or speak a word to those they loved de- 
spite their sins; glad if only able to ex- 
change a feeble smile of recognition. 

“ These are some of the smartest men in 
the country,” said the chaplain, pointing 
to several who appeared somewhat supe- 
rior to the main body of prisoners. 
** Nothing ails their heads ; many of them 
have been through college; and it is the 
cultivation of the intellect at the expense 
of the moral faculties that brings them 
here.” 

It was sadder than being at a funeral 
to see these men coming out of their 
tombs in their grave-clothes; and a feel- 
ing of suffocation took possession of me 
when I followed the guide through the 
long line of narrow cells where they were 
shut in at night, and locked behind iron 
bars. I could see the walls contracting, 
and the very thought of such confine- 
ment made liberty more precious, while 
with infinite pity I looked in upon the 
tasteful arrangement of books, pictures 
and photographs that softened the hard 
outlines of the blank white wall. 

In the chapel were three men prac- 
tising on musical instruments, they forin- 
ing the choir at the religious services, 
and as the harmony of spiritual song stole 
through the room, it was difficult to be- 
lieve that its influence was entirely lost 
upon those who made “ melody unto the 
Lord.” 

“That man,” said the chaplain, indi- 
cating the leader, “will serve out his 
time in a month, and I’ll give him an- 
other month to get back in. He has 
spent nearly all his life in prison, and is 
unhappy out of it, so as soon as his term 
expires he’ll commit burglary, or some 
other crime, that will send him back to 
his old quarters,” 

It is one of old Nature’s problems, and 
she has many that are beyond the skill 
of our best mathematicians, 

“Not the only one?” 

No, there is another who was brought up 








excuse for crime of any sort; but with 
a strange perversity of talent, he begins 
a career that disgraces himself and his 
family, bringing unmerited suffering upon 
those who have the misfortune to bear 
his name, and finally working his way 
into prison as assiduously as if there 
were no better goal for his ambition. 

Do they never think of the misery 
they bring upon others? Do their hearts 
never yearn for the sweet influences of 
home, and the security of a heart un- 
stained by crime? That they are capable 
of adorning an honorable profession only 
makes their choice of a dishonora' le one 
marvelous and mortifying. It was re- 
ported in one of our daily papers that a 
certain woman, now in prison, was known 
as the “mother of criminals,” all her 
children having been incarcerated on 
various charges, and living in open de- 
fiance of the law. Oh, the shame of it! 

Is there anything that will stem this 
tide of corruption ?—anything that will 
weaken the fascinations of vice, and 
exalt the beauty of virtue and morality ? 
Compulsory education will not do it, 
if it only sharpens the intellect; moral 
culture may if it ploughs deep enough 
to destroy even the taint of hereditary 
sins, and every Sunday-school is a picket 
guard to arrest those who are disposed to 
be vicious. The teacher of aSunday-school 
class in Auburn Prison mentioned in- 
stances of men turned from the error of 
their ways and led into paths of virtue 
through the influence of this agent which 
has become such a power in the land. 

The fact that this criminal or that 
criminal is “not the only one” that has 
offended against the law and betrayed 
his trust, is sufficient, we should think, 
to make every moral man an active, 
working Christian, fortifying himself, his 
home and his household against the wiles 
of the devil. 








“STARTING OUT”-ISMS. 


BY ALEXANDER CLARK, 


IF anything will induce belief, it is the 
life which the thing to be believed has 
made radiant and content. 

AFTER all, heaven is more real than 
earth, and the loves of immortality 
stronger and nearer than all beside. 

PRACTICE is the substantial picture 
that crowds to the surface, under the 
photography of the sun, while mere pre- 
tension fades utterly away. 

HomE is next to heaven. And the 
home that is well-ordered, comely, pure 
and bright, is thus heavenly by agency 
of woman’s heart and woman’s hand. No 
school can teach the science of house- 
keeping. 


THE gospel economy pre-supposes bel- 
ligerent powers and enemies, and pro- 
nounces a special benediction on pa- 
tience and forbearance. A_ peculiar 
blessedness is developed by the sharp 
edges of offence and suffering. 

THERE is a secret power in the good 
man’s presence, which is inmostly felt by 
others, whether this power is ever ex- 
—— or not. It is the mystery of god- 
iness; and great is that mystery when, 
like an atmosphere, it compasses a min- 
ister of the Gospel. 


THE new life of faith upon which 
Cyrus had entered, wonderfully aided 
him in all his scientific investigations. 
He found the Bible to be the interpreter 
of every difficult problem, in every pos- 
sible range of thought. The Word which 
was at the Beginning, the Word which 
was God, became the exponent of all 
other words, and the definer of every 
creation and every providence. And to 
every inquirer who starts out honestly to 
find truth, and urges his quest in faith, 
there will come this full assurance ; that, 
in every incident and in every relation of 
life, in the least iota and in the greatest 
world, the living God is manifest, Cyrus 





had chosen a purely secular pursuit, one 
which led him into the realm of the ma- 
terial, and yet it seemed, as he pursued 
his lessons ig by day, that neither pul- 
ES nor home itself could afford more 

lessed opportunities for a religious life, 
or yield more wealth of real personal joy, 
than the field he had mapped out as his 
own. Indeed Christianity is an every- 
where religion. It consecrates all places, 
and honors all vocations.— From “ Start- 
a Out,” published by J. B. Lippincott & 








—— 


JESSIE. 


Jessie is both young and fair ; 
Dewy eyes and sunny hair; 
Sunny hair and dewy eyes 
Are not where her beauty lies. 


Jessie is both fond and true; 
Heart of gold and will of yew: 
Will of yew and heart of gold— 
Still her charms are scarcely told. 


If she yet remain unsung, 

Pretty, constant, docile, young, 

What remains not here compiled? 
Jessie is a little child! 

—Bret Harte, in St. Nicholas for January. 








For The Sunday-Schoo! Times 
POLLYS MOTHER: A MISSION 
SKETCH. 


BY MRS, C. E. K. DAVIS. 


66 TUB can’t go, he’s too little.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Romilly, look- 
ing down upon the. two-year old baby 
that clung to his sister’s skirts, “ Bub is 
too little to go to Sunday-school, but you 
can go, Polly.” 

“No,” said the child, putting out first 
one foot and then the other; “I a’n’t got 
no shoes.” 

“‘Won’t your father buy you a pair? It 
is quite too cold for you to go bare- 
footed.” 

“T a’n’t got no father; he died ever so 
long ago.” 

“Where do you live, child?” 

** Down in the alley, yonder.” 

“Ts your mother at home ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T will go and call on her if you will 
show me the way.” 

The little girl hesitated, and her face 
crimsoned. “I would like to see her, 
Polly, and ask leave for you to attend 
Sunday-school,” urged Miss Romilly. 

“Tdon’t want you to,” stammered Polly; 
“she won’t like it; she’s been a-drinking, 
and it makes her cross; that’s why I and 
Bub come out here.” 

“Poor child,” said Miss Romilly, 
“what can I do for you? Would you 
go to Sunday-school if you had shoes to 
wear?” 

“Tf mother ’d let me, but she won’t, 
you see, ’cause I have to look after Bub.” 

“T think I will go and find your 
mother,” said Miss Remilly, after a mo- 
ment’s thought. “ You can tell me where 
to find her, Polly.” 

“ A’n’t you afraid to go alone?” 

“T am not going alone, my child.” 

“T daresn’t go back with Bub till she 
comes,” said Polly. 

“No,” said Miss Romilly, “I do not 
ask you to, but the dear Lord will go 
with me, and I am not afraid when I 
have him for a companion.” 

“Oh,” said Polly, looking vacantly 
around, “ where is he?” 

“You cannot see him, my little girl, 
neither can I, but he is with you, and 
with me, all the same. The second door 
on the right as you go down the alley, did 
you say?” 

Polly nodded. 

“Wait here till I come back,” added 
Miss Romilly; “I may have something 
pleasant to tell you.” 

Polly nodded again; this time skep- 
tically ; she could scarcely imagine any- 
thing pleasant coming from her home. 

Miss Romilly found a wretched place. 
The odor from foul drains and decaying 
garbage was so sickening, that she paused 





more than once, tempted to turn back, 
but the thought that in the midst of this 
filth were souls for whom Christ died, 
souls as precious as her own, led her on. 

Polly’s mother was sitting on a broken 
chair in front of a rusty and broken 
stove, wrapped in a ragged shawl; her 
face was haggard and pale, and her eyes 
blazed out from their sunken sockets upon 
the young stranger who had dared to in- 
trude upon her; but Miss Romilly, noth- 
ing daunted, came straightforward, and 
holding out her hand, said kindly, 

“T have come to see what I can do to 
make you happy, Mrs. Buller.” 

“Happy!” repeated Polly’s mother, 
with a wild laugh. 

“Yes,” said Miss Romilly. 

“T’d like to know who said I wasn’t!” 
and Mrs. Buller rose from her chair and 
stood with arms akimbo, gazing at her 
visitor, who returned the threatening look 
with a glance gentle and firm. “If I 
a’n’t happy,” continued the woman, “ I'd 
like to know who is, that’s all. Nobody 
durst twit me! I'll let them know I 
won’t stand it, not I. Take a seat if 
you’ve a mind to, ma’am.” 

“No, I thank you,” said Miss Romilly. 
“Tell me what I can do for you, Mrs. 
Buller.” 

“T don’t ask favors of anybody. All 
I want is work,” said the woman, feebly 
straightening herself, and tossing back 
her long, coarse hair. ‘I can‘ do for 
myself and the young ones when I can 
get anything todo. I’m a good washer 
and ironer; I can c!ean house and scrub, 
and I can do any kind of plain sewing ; 
but there’s no work to be had, and when 
I do get a job, the pay isn’t enough to 
keep body and soul together, and that’s 
the living truth.” 

In answer to this, Miss Romilly silently 
pointed to a jug that lay upon the floor. 

“T don’t care!” cried the woman. “I 
know it’s at the bottom of it,.but I can’t 
help it; and if you was in my place you’d 
do the same. You’d do anything under 
the heavens to forget your troubles for a 
minute. I didn’t used to drink, and 
once I wouldn’t have believed I’d come 
to what I am now.” 

“Poor woman!” said Miss Romilly, 
coming a step nearer, and laying her 
delicate hand on Mrs. Buller’s arm, “ I 
am so sorry for you!” At the gentle 
touch and pitying accents tears began 
to flow freely down the sunken cheek. 

“T wasn’t always so,” sobbed the poor 
creature. “I wasn’t always so, but we 
had a lot of trouble. The children all 
died but Polly and Bub; and Benj. he got 
out of work, and one thing came right on 
the heels of another, and he took to 
drink, and then he died, and I couldn’t 
do much with a small baby in my arms, 
and we got poorer and poorer, till here I 
am—a miserable wretch as ever lived, 
and that’s the truth.” 

“Would you like to be prosperous and 
happy again?” asked Miss Romilly. 

“Don’t make fun of me,” returned the 
woman, angrily. ‘I can’t stand that, 
and I won’t. You’ve no right to come 
into my house and spy around if I am 
poor.” 

“ Oh, no, indeed,” Miss Romilly has- 
tened to answer. “I am not making 
sport of you; I am in sober earnest. If 
you would like to prosper and be happy 
again, you can be, and I will try to help 
you and show you the way.” 

“ Let’s see you do it, then.” 

“Very well. In the first place, break 
that jug, for by your own confession it is 
at the bottom of your worst troubles. 
Then take warm water and a piece of 
soap, and make your room, yourself and 
your clothes as clean as you can; then 


come to my house, 82 Maple Street, and 
I will tell you what to do next. 
you anything in the house to eat?” 


ave 
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“Nothing but some crusts of mouldy 
gingerbread that Polly begged this morn- 
ing. I don’t know where that child is. 
She’s taken Bub and gone off out the 
way.” 

“Twill find her,” said Miss Romilly, 
“and send her home with something for 
your supper. You shall have a cup of 
hot tea if you will boil the kettle.” 

Mrs. Buller began to look around with 
a brightening countenanee, and just then 
a suibeam stole in through the dirty 
window-pane, as radiant and warm as if 
it had come through elegant plate-glass 
to beautify the finest drawing-room in 
town. 

“Tt’s so long since I had a kind word 
spoken to me that I can’t help crying,” 
said Mrs. Buller, wiping her eyes with 
the back of herhand. “I thought there 
wasn’t a lady in the world that cared 
whether I lived or died, and I don’t see 
what put it into your head to come, 
miss.” 

“Tam at work for a Master that loves 
you, and he sent me here,” said Miss 
Romilly, and without another word she 
left the room, and went to look for Polly 
and Bub. 

Mrs. Buller went about the tasks as 
signed her with trembling hands, it is 
true, but with a spark of hope in her 
breast which kindled to a flame, when, a 
few minutes later, Polly came in with 
bread, butter, tea and sugar, and a nice 
beefsteak. Such a meal as that had not 
been spread on Mrs, Buller’s table since 
“Benj.” died. It would have done you 
good to have seen Polly and Bub eat 
their supper. As for their poor mother, 
something like a smile lightened up her 
face, and she spoke some pleasant words, 
which were quite as unusual as the 
supper. 

Next morning, Mrs. Buller went to 
work with soap and water, and scrubbed 
and scoured until noon, by which time 
the room, and Polly and Bub and her 
own person were reasonably clean. She 
sewed up some of the worst of her own 
and the children’s rags, too, and at three 
o’clock was ready to call on Miss Romiliy 
at 82 Maple Street. 


“T have found work for you,” said 
Miss Romilly, smiling. ‘‘ You are to 
come here every day this week, and my 
aunt will direct you what to do; and if 
you are neat and faithful, she will pay 
you a dollar and a quarter a day, and 
find esc places for you at the same 
price.” 

Mrs. Buller’s lips quivered and tears 
gathered in her eyes, and it was a very 
broken voice that murmured, “ Thank 
you.” 

After this, it was not a difficult matter 
to gain Mrs. Buller’s consent for Polly 
to attend the Sunday-school; and a few 
Sundays later, with Bub in her arms, Mrs. 
Buller herse:f came and took her seat in 
Miss Romilly’s class with half a dozen 
other poor women, who were struggling 
up into the light from homes just as 
dreary and dark as hers. Miss Romil- 
ly’s class was always full of such tem- 
pest-tossed troubled souls as these. She 
sought them out, as the shepherd seeks 
his lost sheep, with love that will not 
be denied, and gave to the work hours 
of prayerful, patient, self-denying toil. 
Often almost discouraged, too, for old 
habits of vice are strong and hard to 
break, and sometimes one and sometimes 
another would slip and fall, and the work 
would have to be done over, again and 
again. Notwithstanding this, indeed I 
may say, because of this, Miss Romilly’s 
love strengthened, and her faith remain- 
ed unshaken in the ultimate recovery 
and conversion of her class. 

In the case of Mrs. Buller, love and 
faith were richly rewarded. The wretvh- 





Tilustrating the Lesson, ‘“ Ebal and Gerizim.” 


BLESSING AND LIFE. 


Hymn and Music by Wm. FY SHERWIN. 
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- home soon took on an air of thrift ent 
neatness; the children were well cared 
for and comfortably clad, and her own 
person was kept tidy. Best of all, Christ 
was welcomed to the heart which had 
hitherto been shut and barred against 
him, and then, in her own humble way, 
among her poor neighbors, Polly’s mo- 
ther became in turn a bearer of “ the 
, ood tidings.” 








For The Sunday-School Times, 
AMEN! 


BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 





{Illustrating the Lesson on Ebal and Gerizim.] 





FIRST PAPER, 


WO strangers, who had no lan- 

guage in common, met upon a ship 
in the Eastern seas. They tried one lan- 
guage after another, to find one with 
which both of them were familiar, but in 
vain. At last they discovered that there 
were two words which they had heard from 
the missionaries in their respective coun- 
tries, which were at once recognized by 
each of them. The words were Hallelu- 
jah and Amen. The latter of these is 
perhaps the only word that has passed 
unchanged through every age of the 
Church, and is found to-day with the 
same meaning and office in every coun- 
try, and every language with which the 
Church of God is associated. 

In its simple grandeur, like granite 
boulders, which have been borne by gla- 
ciers and torrents far from their native 
country, the word Amen has passed from 
Hebrew into Greek and English and 
French and German, and a hundred other 
languages. It has been carried from the 
Jewish Church into the great Christian 
Church of the world and all its sects. It 
has gone from the Holy Land into Asia 
Minor and Italy, and even into the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 

John heard the mighty “ Amen,” also, 
amid the songs and visions of the New 
Jerusalem. It is, then, the united prayer 
of the whole family in heaven and in 
earth, in all ages—“ Amen.” When we 
utter the word it is as if we said, “I 
believe in the Holy Universal Church.” 

Its use, as we know, is to express 
assent, agreement, confirmation, indorse- 
ment, God-speed to what we have said 
or what we are about to speak or 
write. Literally, it means “firm,” true, 








“Even so,” “So be it,” “So it is,” 
‘God make it so,” are its ordinary mean- 
ngs. As the Englishman cries “ Hear, 
hear,’”’ when the sentiments of an orator 
please him, so the hearty “Amen,” that 
is sometimes heard in the midst of our 
prayers, reverently cries out to Heaven, 
“Hear! hear!” As an American audi- 
ence, by feet and hands, and cries of 
“True,” “ That’s so,” indorses a speaker's 
sentiments, so the “‘ Amen”’ of the Church 
reverently confirms the utterances of its 
preachers. 

Luther aptly says the meaning of 
an “ Amen” at the close of a prayer is, 
“This prayer hath been heard of God, 
that know I surely and of a truth.” 


Benaiah, one of David’s counselors, 
gives the word still another meaning 
when he says, after David has given di- 
rections to have Solomon made king, 
“ Amen! the Lord God of my lord the 
king say so too.” 1 Kings 1: 36. 

Jeremiah adds yet another thought to 
its meaning, when he says, after hearing 
Hananiah’s prophecy regarding the res- 
toration of the Israelites and the over- 
throw of Babylon, “ Amen: the Lord do 
so: the Lord perform thy words which 
thou hast prophesied, to bring again the 
vessels of the Lord’s house, and all that 
is carried away captive, from Babylon 
into this place.” Jer. 28: 6 

The Rabbins enjoined the saying 
Amen, after any little prayer, as a thing 
pleasing to God and profitable to men; 
comparing it to setting our name to an 
epistle written in another’s hand, which 
then becomes ours when we sign it. The 
Chinese have no word which will com- 
pare with our English word “ Amen ;” 
they say, instead, “Sin yenen ching 
sing,’—‘‘The heart wishes exactly so.” 

The word Amen, with its constant 
meanings has also speciml ones at the 
close of each particular prayer. If we 
have confessed and sued for mercy, the 
Amen implies, “ We are indeed peni- 
tent, and trust thy love.” If we have 
offered a prayer of thanksgiving, the 
Amen declares—* We are truly thankful.” 
If we are pleading for special bless- 
ings the Amen repeats our cry, “‘ Send 
the answer now, we entreat thee.” 

The word is used to introduce, as well 
as to close, prayers and arguments. 
The grand social compact made on the 
old chest in the cabin of the May- 
Flower, begins with the words, “In the 





name of God Amen”’—a prayer that 
God would seal the compact with his 
blessing and make it good. 

Then the Book of Revelation not only 
closes with John’s response, “ Amen. 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus,”’ but it begins 
also with the Amen of Christ: “‘I am he 
that liveth, and was dead; and behold, I 
am alive for evermore, Amen ; and have 
the keys of hell and of death.” Christ 
calls himself “the Amen,” as synony- 
mous with “the faithful and true Wit- 
ness.”’ 

In connection with solemn oaths, Isaiah 
speaks of “The God of Amen,” Isa. 65: 16. 
The promises of God are declared to be 
“yea and Amen in Christ Jesus.” 

In Nehemiah the “ Amen” at the close 
of a sermon is regarded as a promise to 
obey its precepts :—“ And all the congre- 
gation said, Amen, and praised the Lord. 
And the people did according to this 
promise.” (Neh. 5: 13.) 

This little word, then, has a great 
wealth of meaning. A Jewish writer 
says, “There is nothing greater in the 
sight of God than the Amen with which 
an Israelite answers.” It was a saying 
of the Jewish Rabbis, “He that says 
Amen is greater than he that blesses ;” 
and another proverb shows their high 
appreciation of the word :—“ Whoever 
says ‘ Amen’ to him the gates of Paradise 
are open.” Whoever says it heartily 
and understandingly fulfils the promise, 
“ Kncek and it shall be opened unto you.” 
As we close our prayers with Amen, then 
we say: (1) Of our adoration of God’s 
goodness—“ So it is.” (2) Of our peti- 
tion for blessings—‘ So be it.” (3) Ot 
our vows and covenants—“ Firm and 
true.” (4) Ofall our words—“ The Lord 
say so too.” (5) Of all that we ask may 
be done—“The Lord doso.” (6) Of 
all the promises we have been pleading— 
“They are yea and Amen—true and un- 
failing.” (7) Of Him in whose name we 
offer our requests—‘“‘ He is the Amen, 
the faithful and true witness.” (8) Of 
the whole petition—“This prayer hath 
been heard of God, that know I surely 
and of a truth.” (9) And the undertone 
of the Amen ever seems to be—“ Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

George MacDonald writes of this grand 
word: “Amen! There is no such prayer 
in the universe ; it means everything best 
and most beautiful—‘Thy will, O God, 
evermore be done,’ ” 
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LESSON VII. 
(For Sunday, February 14th, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: EBAL AND GERIZIM. 


TEXT: Joshua 8: 30-35, 





20. Then Joshua built ; ark of the covenant of 
an altar unto the Lorp | the Lorp, as well the 
God of Israel in Mount | stranger, as he that was 
bal. born among them; half 
31. As Moses the ser- | of them over against 
vant of the LoRD com- | mount Gerizim, and 
manded the children of | half of them over 
Israel, as it is written in 
the buok of the law of oses the servant of the 
Moses, an altar of whole | Lorp had commanded 
stones, over which no | before, that they should 
man hath lift up any | bless the people of Is- 
iron: and they offered | rael 
thereon burnt offerings 84. Andafterward he 
unto the LorD, and sa- | read all the words of 





ainst mount Ebal; as 


crificed peace offerings. | the law, the blessings 


22. And he wrote | and cursings, according 
there upon the stones a | to all that is written in 
copy of the law of Moses, | the book of the law. 
which he wrote in the 35. There was not a 
presence ofthe children | word of all that Moses 
ot Israel. commanded, which 

3%. And all Israel, | Joshua read not before 
and their elders, and of- | all the congregation of 
ficers, and their judges, | Israel. with the women, 
stood on this side the | and the little ones, and 
ark and on that side | the strangers that were 
before the priests the | conversant among 
Levites, which bare the ! them. 








[Ls preparing this lesson, read Deut. 27th, 
wherein the event which forms the sub- 
ject of the present lesson is fully pre-ar- 
ranged and enjoined by Moses. 

Point out on the map the mountains Ebal 
and Gerizim, and explain their relative po- 
nitions, their height (nearly 3000 feet above 
the level of the sea, 1000 above the level of 
the plain), and the location of Shechem, the 
place where the scene described transpired. 
Ask for the meaning of “whole stones,” 
“ burnt offerings,” “ peace offerings,” elders, 
offivers and judges, “the book of the law,” 
and “conversant among them.” 


THE CONNECTION 


is not very obvious, Some suppose that 
this service occurred after many Eines had 
been subdued, the whole land taken, and 
the people at rest from war, as recorded in 
the last verses of the eleventh chapter. But 
though the history of the conquest is inter- 
rupted, by the record of the event, there is 
no good reason to suppose that it did not 
occur just at the time and under the circum- 
stances here mentioned. 

After the impressive and memorable scene 
in the valley of Achor, Joshua went up 
against Ai and took it by stratagem, put its 
inhabitants to the sword, made spoil of its 
wealth, hanged its king and burned it to the 
ground, Lhen, with the whole army, and 
all the people with their flocks and herds, 
Joshua marched into the interior of the 
country to Shechem, which lies in the valley 
between Ebal and Gerizim, distant from 
Gilgal about thirty miles. Here the trans- 
actions took place which form the subject of 


THE LESSON; 


a grand national religious solemnity, the 
reuewal of the covenant and the public 
proclamation of the statutes given to Moses 
as the law of the land, by which they would 
be governed, And this was done with due 
regard to the instructions given by Moses ere 
hedied. (Deut, 27.) The ceremony consisted 
of three distinct parts: The building of an 
altar and offering sacrifice; the erection of 
sioues and the inscription of a copy of the 
law upon them; and the public promulga- 
tion and reading of the words of the law. 
{. The Altar and the Sacrifices, 
The priests and the ark, and the entire 
body of the people, being arranged as Moses 
had prescribed (Deut. 27: 11-138), a vast, 
orderly, expectant assembly, the priests 
begin to bnild an altar of unhewn stones 
(Ex. 20: 25; Deut. 27: 4-5). On this altar 
they offer the required sacrifices, expressive 
alike of penitence and thanksgiving—atone- 
ment and consecration—forgiveness and 
service. How appropriate such a service 
as this in the circumstances of the people— 
just entering upon the land given them by 
their covenant God—and about publicly to 
recognize his Word as the law of the State, 
the rule of their life! They approach God 
by the altar of burnt offering, on which 
propitiation is made for sin, and then offer 
the peace offering, pledging themselves to 
fealty and service; acceptance first, then obe- 
dience. Remission of sin precedes a commis- 
sion to serve; pardon before promotion. So 
we come to God only through Jesus Christ, 





who offered himself a sacrifice for our sina, 
and then offer ourselves to him a livin 
sacrifice, to glorify him in our bodies an 
spirits, which are his. Forgiven much, we 
love much and willingly serve. Redeemed, 
we give our lives to him who gave his life 
for us. 


II. The Stones and the In- 
scription. 

As commanded by Moses, they set up 
great stones, plaster them with plaster, and 
engrave upon them a copy of the law. These 
stones are different from the stones used in 
building the altar, much larger, and pre- 
. specially for the purpose. The num- 

er is not mentioned, probably twelve. 

What was engraven on them? Not the 
whole writings of Moses, nor even the whole 
book of Deuteronomy, but the decalogue 
and portions of the law; the legislative 
enactments and positive precepts. 

These stones would be an enduring monu- 
ment of their solemn ratification of their 
national constitution, and of their pledged 
loyalty to God as their King. When dis- 
coverers or conquerors enter a country, they 
erect the standard of their sovereign on the 
soil, thus claiming it for him, and manifest- 
ing their determination bravely te defend it 
for him. So the Israelites pledged them- 
selves and their posterity to maintain the 
honor and glory of their divine King by ac- 
knowledging his authority in the land, and 
by defending it against all his foes. We, 
too, as the Lord’s peeple, by the ordinance 
of baptism, and by our own voluntary 
avowal, are under life-long fealty to the 
Lord Jesus to maintain his glory, extend 
his kingdom, and strive valiantly against all 
his foes. Let us never forget we are citizens 
of Zion and soldiers of the Cross, “ battling 
for the Lord.” 


Ill. The Proclamation and 
Public Reading of the Word. 

The tribes and families were all so ar- 
ranged on each side of the ark—six tribes 
on the south, toward Gerizim, and six on 
the north, toward Ebal—as that when the 
blessings were proclaimed on the one side, 
the other could, with one acclaim, respond 
Amen; and when the cursings were pro- 
nounced by those on the north, those on the 
south could give back the same solemn as- 
sent. Could anything be more impressive 
than such a scene? What an influence it 
must have had on the minds of all, especially 
of the young! What a motive to inspire to 
all that was so strongly approved, and to 
deter from what was so solemnly denounced ! 
When this scene closed, the Levites, who 
had been duly distributed throughout the 
entire host, began to read aloud to vast con- 
gregations, probably of several thousands 
each, com 1 of men and women and 
children, even the “little ones,” and also 
the strangers who had been admitted to fel- 
lowship with them. It was important that 
all should know that they were under equal 
obligation to obey the law, each in his own 
sphere of life and action. The women are 
mentioned, not merely because they were 
personally responsible, and equally under 
law, to God as the men, but specially because 
to them must necessarily be intrusted the 
education of the children during the years 
of their life when deepest and most endur- 
ing impressions are made. Women are the 
natural instructors of children, particularly 
in religious matters. Many, very many 
among us to-day are just what our mothers 
have made us. How high the honor, how 
sacred the duties, how solemn the responsi- 
bilities of motherhood ! 

Instances :—Hannah, mother of Samuel ; 
and Eunice, mother of Timothy; her mo- 
ther, Lois; Monica, mother of the celebrated 
St. Augustine; the mother of the Wesleys; 
and Mary, the mother of Washington. 

The children also witness the solemn trans 
action and listen to the reading of the Word, 
in order that a love of truth and virtue, and 
a salutary fear of offending God might be 
early and deeply impressed upon their hearts 
—so also those who were not born Israelites, 
but who lived among them, were present, 
that they might learn to know and fear the 
Lord. The instruction of children has ever 
been a prominent part in the covenant with 
God. (Gen. 18 : 19.) And is to-day the duty 
of every Christian parent and of the Church 
of Christ. Hence the origin of Sunday- 
schools, where loving hearts tell to the “ little 
ones” the ways and words of the Lord. It 
is also the right of children to be present at 
the public services of the sanctuary, and 
there is a great fault somewhere, when they 
are absent. Parents and teachers should see 
that children have the opportunity of at- 
tending church, and that they are properly 
encouraged and urged to go. 


REMARKS, 


1. Let us = God al- 
ways by Faith in our Atoning 
Sacrifice. Only then can we find ac- 
ceptance and audience, pardon and peace. 
Jesus is the way to God. He is the door by 
which we enter into the kingdom. No man 
cometh to the Father except by him. 





2. Let us seek to have the 


Word of God imprinted on our 
Memories, and his Law en- 
graven on our Hearts. (Psalms 
19: 7-11; also Psalms 119: 11; Luke 2: 19.) 
The practice of committing passages of 
Scripture to memory, should be early com- 
menced and continued through life. They 
form profitable subjects of meditation, and 
are of great service in speaking to others on 
the subject of religion. 

3. Let us Read constantly and 
regularly the Sacred sScrip- 
tures, The whole Word of God, includ- 
ing both the Old Testament and the New, 
should be read. The Bible should be read 
privately in the closet, socially in the family, 
when children and servants should all be 

resent, and publicly in the church. 
The histories and biographies of the Bible 
are all written for our instruction, and should 
be taught to children. We should read the 
Scriptures to those who cannot read them for 
themselves, and we should do all we can to 
circulate the Bible in all lands, and among 
all classes. 


I HAVE SET BEFORE YOU 
LIFE AND DEATA, BLESS- 
ING AND CURSING. 

—Deut. 30: 19, 





The Primary Department. 


BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 
Topic: 
Ebal and Gerizim. 
Golden Text: 
I have set before you life and death, bless- 
ing and cursing. 
Narrative: 
The Reading of the Law. 
Leading Thought: 
Choose ye this day. 
Studies for Teachers: 

Deut. 11 : 26-32. Deut. 30 : 1-20. 

Deut, 27 : 1-13. John 4: 1-26. 

Deut. 28 : 1-68. Psalm 1 : 1-6. 

Matt. 25 : 31-46. 
NORMAL HINTS. 

Find out if the children understand the 
defeat of Ai as caused by Achan’s sin, per- 
haps by questions such as these: Why did 
the Israelites conquer Jericho so easily? 
Why not Ai? Who was the sinner? How 
punished? Was God’s anger then turned 
away? Show his untiring love: Joshua 
had been so troubled at their defeat and 
Achan’s sin, that God came to him again, 
saying, “ Fear not.” Then Joshua called 
up his soldiers, thirty thousand this time, 
divided them into companies, stationed 
them in different places near Ai, then he 
with the rest marched toward the city. The 
king with his army came out to meet them; 
Joshua and his troops turned as if fleeing, 
the enemy after them until they were in the 
wilderness; then God told Joshua to lift up 
his spear. This tall spear had on it a flag for 
a signal, which could be seen far off. Then 
the other companies waiting for orders 
rushed into the city and set it on fire. The 
soldiers of Ai looked back and saw the 
smoke going up from their own homes, as 
the Israelite soldiers rushed upon them and 
killed them with their sharp swords. All 
the men but the king, and they brought him 
alive to Joshua. He hung him on a tree 
until the sun went down, and then he had 
his dead body laid at the gate of the city 
and a heap of stones piled above it. Do 
you think it strange that God had his chil- 
dren kill so many people? He had pro- 
mised this land long ago to the Jews, and he 
could not let them live with those wicked 
heathen people. 

But could they have been any better? 
What woman in Jericho did he save be- 
cause she had faith? For forty years these 
nations had heard of the great God who led 
Israel, but most of them lived on worship- 
ing the sun, stars, idols and beasts; it was 
God’s will to punish them, and the Israelites 
obeyed when they killed his enemies. After 
they had conquered Ai they were very 
thankful, and Joshua built an altar that 
they might all praise God together. 

What Did They Do? 


Moses had told them before he died how 
to worship God after they got safely to 
Canaan. They were to take great stones 
and set them up and cover them smooth 
with plaster, and write on them all the 
words of God’s law. If this writing was 
done while the plaster was soft on the stones, 
don’t you see how it would grow hard and 
firm as the rock it was written on? 

Travelers tell us that in those countries 
there is now some such writing two thou- 
sand years old. Joshua wrote the words on 
the great stones, and then they had a 





Bible Reading. 

Have any of you been at such a meeting, 
where the leader reads a verse from the 
Bible some one reads another, and some 
one again answers back in more words from 
the Bible? You know how we read in the 
Sabbath-school; the Superintendent reads 
one verse and the whole school answer back, 
reading the next, and so on. 

Where Did They Do This? 


(Draw on the board outlines of two moun- 
tains, one northwest of the other, a narrow 
valley between.) 

In the same place Abraham and Jacob 
both —— long before; hundreds of 
years after Jesus walked through this val- 
ley; tired, hungry and thirsty, he sat down 
on the side of that same well where Jacob 
used to water his flocks; while he rested, a 
poor woman came to draw water. He talked 
with her, and taught her how blessed it is 
to love God and to keep his commandments. 

In the green valley stood the priests with 
the ark ;.on each side of them was the great 
congregation, six tribes with all their fami- 
lies on the side of one mountain, six tribes 
opposite on the other mountain. One moun- 
tain was called Gerizim (write it), Mount of 
Blessing ; the other Ebal, Mount of Cursing ; 
there on the two mountains was the first 
great Bible reading. 

How Did They Do It? 


The priests in the valley read aloud the 
blessings to those who love and obey God ; 
and to each promised blessing all the people 
on the Mount of Blessing would say aloud, 
Amen! Who can tell what Amen means? 
True, so may it be. 

(To make this plain and impress little 
ones with the reality of the response, it 
might be well to repeat three or four of the 
Beatitudes (Matt. 5: 3-8), and after each 
let the class all say, Amen), Now you can 
think just how it was when thousands and 
thousands answered from the Mountain of 
Blessing. 

Then the priests read aloud the curses or 
punishment upon those who disobeyed the 
law, and from the Mountain of Cursing all 
the people answered, Amen. 

Who Was There? 

Every one of them. Did the fathers and 
mothers say to their children, “ You are too 
little to understand ; you can stay in the tent 
and play about until we come back?” 
Did they say, “You are too young to 
know about these things now, wait until you 
are older?” No! they were all there to listen 
to the reading and to answer; men, women, 
little ones (none too little) and the strangers 
who were willing to come in and be taught. 

What Were. They There For? 


It was that ali of them, they and their 
children (Deut. 31 : 12-13), might hear, 
learn, fear and do all the words of the law. 
Then, when it had been set before them, as 
in our Golden Text, that to love and obey 
would be a life of blessing, to disobey 
and forget God, a life of sorrow and of 
cursing in this world and in the next, they 
were to choose, and Moses asked them to 
choose a life of blessing. 

What Can We Do? 


We can hear, learn, and obey the law ot 
God. Have we any great stone book? The 
had only the books written by Moses. (Hold- 
ing open a Bible, show the small part there 
written.) We have the whole Bible, the story 
of Jesus and his love, the pictures of the 
heaven he has gone to prepare, the promised 
land of blessing for all who choose him for 
their guide and friend. 

Where Can We Do This? 


(Rub out on the blackboard the lower out- 
line of the mountains, altering the base of 
each; make the outline of a heart, and above 
the sketch of the ark in the valley make a 
cross. ) 

Weneed go on no high mountain to hear the 
law; because Christ died on the cross every 
heart that will repent of sin, that will love 
and obey him, will be filled with blessing, 
but those who will not love, who disobey, 
with cursing. You can choose to-day to be 
Christ’s child; ask him to forgive your sins 
and lead you every day. 

Do not believe it if people say, “Oh, you 
are too little, wait until you are older.” If 
you are old enough to sin, you are old enough 
to be sorry; to know that Jesus will hear if 
you ask him to forgive, you are old enough 
to choose now to have a life of blessing. 

There is a day coming when there will be 
another great congregation. You will be 
there, your father, your mother, your pas- 
tor, who has so often asked you to love 
Jesus; your teachers who now beg you to 
choose to-day. Then the books will be 
opened, not the Bible then, but the account 
of every day, every word and thought. You 
will not see the ark of God, but a great white 
throne; the one who once wore thé crown 
of thorns will be the Judge. You will hear 


his voice say to all who have loved him, 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father;” but to 
those who never served him. he will say, 


Depart. 
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If you choose to-day to love Jesus, and try 
to obey him, you will have blessing in your 
heart, in your life, when the hour comes for 
you to die, and blessing forever with him. 


DAILY HOME READINGS. 


Monday— Deut. 27 : 1-9. 
Tuesday— Exodus 20 : 20-23. 
Wednesday—Neh. 8 : 13-18. 
Thursday—Matthew 5 : 1-11. 
Friday—Matthew 23 : 13-25. 
Saturday— Deut. 30 : 11-20. 
Sunday—Joshua 8 : 30-35. 














THE COMMENTARY. 


Joshua 8: 30-35. 








30. Built an altar: This altar was erected 
on Ebal, the mount on which the curse was 
ut (Deut. 11:29) to signify that there, where 
¢ the law we had reason to expect a curse, 
in Christ's sacrifice of himself for us and his 
mediation, we have ce with God; he has 
redeemed us from the curse of the law by 
being made acurse for us The curses pro- 
nounced on Ebal would immediately have 
been executed had not atonement been made 
by sacrifice.— Henry. 

In Mount Ebal: This spot was about 
twenty miles from Ai. Ebal was on the north, 
opposite to Gerizim, which was on the south 
side of the town of Shechem.—Jamieson. 


31. Over which no man hath lifted 
up any iron: The altar was of rough un- 
hewn stone, according to the law (Ex. 20: 25), 
for God is best Pe with what is most plain 
and natural.—Henry. 

A copy of the law of Moses: The 
law of the Ten Commandments was written 
upon stones in the presence of all Israel as an 
abridgment of the whole. This copy was not 
graven in the stone, as that reserved in the 
ark which was to be done only by the finger 
of God; itis his prerogative to write the law 
in the heart, but the stones were plastered and 
it was written upon the plaster.— Henry. 

Rosenmuller thinks the plaster was put over 
the inscribed stones to defend the writing, 
and instances the story of the man who built 
the pharos at Alexandria for King Sastratus, 
who carved the king's name upon the lime, 
but that ay ae =| off, posterity discovered his 
own name indelible upon the stone.—Comp. 
Com 


The copy was the blessings and cursings of 
the law.—Jamieson. 

The legal portions of Deuteronomy.— Keil. 

The commandments only.— Knobel. 

The “ ten words” of the logue.— Kenni- 
cott. 

34. All the words: This expression implies, 
at least, that all the statutory part of the Mo- 
saic books was to be engraved.— Michaelis. 

35. The women and the little ones: 
Masters of families should bring their wives 
and children with them to the solemn assem- 
blies for religious worship. All that are ca- 
pable of learning must come to be taught out 
of the law.— Henry. 

It is evident that the books of Moses, as 
written by him, are here repeatedly spoken of 
as extant at the time of this transaction—Scoit. 

The hope has been expressed by eminent 
writers that those plastered stones may one 
day be discovered ; and the Palestine Explora- 
tion Society has included a search for them 
in the list of subjects for the inquiry of their 
scientific ageuts.—Jamieson. 

(Care must be taken to distinguish between 
the stones of this altar and those memorial 
stones erec into the heap at Gilgal. We 
have no authority for the stones in Gilgal be- 
ing plastered, as Deuteronomy 27: 1-8 refers to 
the altar on Mount Ebal.) 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 

HoOwEVER busy or unsettled we are, we should 
make religion first. In former times a large com- 
pany were going in wagons to California. Every 
sabbath day they rested and gathered all the 
children of the party into a Sabbath-school. 
During a long ocean voyage some earnest Chris- 
tian hearts established a Sabbath-school on ship- 
board for the children, and for all others who 


would come. The good effect of that teaching 
did not end with the voyage. 





AGoop New England evangelist met one day 
three young men with axes on their shoulders 
going out to the woods. He me to converse 
with them a little about their souls. Two seemed 
somewhat affected, but the third told him cheer- 
fully that his uncle had left him a large estate, 
but there was some incumbrance upon it. When 
that was cleared away he would attend to reli- 
gion. The minister warned him that he might 
never see that day. But he gayly assured him 
that he “would risk it,” and so passed on. A 
short time after, while busy chopping, a dry limb 
from overhead came crashing down and killed 
him instantly. His awe-struck companions 
sought the Lord instantly and with trembling, 
and many others were soon seeking salvation. 





WE must teach the whole Word. its threaten- 
ings as well as its promises. A shepherd foresee- 
ing @ snow-storm, which will bury the silly sheep 
which seek refuge in the hollows of the hill, pre- 
mp shelter in a safe spot and opens the door. 

‘hen he sends his dog after the wandering flock 
to frighten theminto the fold. The bark of the 
dog is a terror to the timid sheep; but it is a mark 
of the shepherd's care and the sure means of their 
safety. so the terrible things of God’s Word are 
proofs that he is unwilling to receive sinners. 
They are the overflowings of a divine compassion. 
The terrors of the law have driven many to the 
saviour. 





IF a man has become a Christian, the thunders 
of Sinai do not frighten him. You have, on some 
August day, seen two thunder-showers meet. One 
cloud from this mountain, and another from that 
mountain, coming nearer and nearer together, 
and responding to each other, crash to crash, 
thv .erto thunder, boom! boom! And then the 
clouds break and the torrents pour, and they are 
emptied, perhaps into the very same stream that 
comes down so red at your feet that it seems as if 
the carnage of the storm-battle has been emptied 
into it. Soin this Bible I see two storms gather, 
one above Sinai, the other above Calvary, and 


they respond one to the other—fiash to fiash, 
thunder to thunder, boom! boom! Sinai thun- 
ders, “ The soul that sinneth, it shall die;” Cal- 
vary nds, “Save them from going down into 
the pit, for I have found a ransom.” Sinai says, 
“Woe! woe!” Calvary answers, “‘ Mercy! mercy !” 
and then the clouds burst, and empty their trea- 
sures into one torrent, and it comes flowing to our 
| feet, red with the carn of our Lord—in which, 
if thy soul be plunged, it shall go forth rren— 
FREE.—Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. 





THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


EBAL AND GERIZIM. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


“Tl EXKawve Sct 
Before You 





IFE >» PEATH, 
IGHT & §PARKNESS, 
IBERTY § ISTRESs, 
OVE ESPAIR, 
LESSING , (\URSING,” 
EAUTY > Plapriviry, 
RIGHTNESS & | JONFUSION, 
LESSEDNESS ONDEMNATION, 
THIS or THIS 
Must Be 
ENsoven: ;NPuRED ! 
CHOOSE YE. 
20: 








SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 
EARING AN ALTAR, 
EMEMBERING =| 
ECORDING 
EAPING = . 
ECEIVING = 
ESPONSIVE SERVICE. 
10: 
An Old-fashioned Sunday-School, 
ALL THE CONGREGATION. 





OSHUA, LDERS, 
UDGES, VERYBODY, 
works FFICERS, 
ARENTS, LD and YOUNG, 
OMEN, EVITES, 
ORKMEN, ITTLE ONES, 
TRANGERS, 
ERVANTS, 
ALL ISRAEL, 
ALL RESENT 
ARTICIPATED. 
20: 


LESSONS AND DUTIES. 


BEY GOD‘’S COMMANDS. 
BSERVE HIS LAW. 


TUDY THE BIBLE. 
EARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 


ORSHIP IS 
ELL-PLEASING TO GOD. 





VERYBODY SHOULD 
NGAGE IN HIS SERVICE. 


ITTLE ONES MAY 
EARN AND 

OVE THE 

AW OF GOD. 








SUPERINTENDENT’S WEEKLY 
REVIEW. 


For February 14th. 





BY JOHN B. SMITH. 





What month did we review last Sunday ? 

How many lessons in it? 

As I pronounce the titles, please respond with 
the Golden Texts: Joshua Encouraged ; 
Crossing the Jordan; Memorial Stones; 
Preparation for Conquest; Jericho taken. 

Title of last Sunday's lesson ? 

Whose property had Achan taken for himself? 

Where had he hidden it? 

What means were used to discover the sinner ? 

To what tribe did Achan belong? 

To what family? 

To what household? 





Who called upon him to confess? 





Was Achan’s a late ora prompt confession ? 

When should he have confessed ? 

What was Achan’s firstsin? (To covet.) 

What was Achan's second sin? (To take.) 

What was Achan’s third sin? (To hide.) 

What does Jesus say about things covered and 
hid? 

Whose property have we taken and used for 
ourselves ? 

Whose time? 

To whom do we belong? 

(Superintendent recite or read Rom. 12:1,and 
Rom, 11: 36.} 

Golden Text of last Sunday? 

That is, we must take heed that we take no- 
thing that belongs to God, and that we 
love nothing better than, we love God. 











“LESSON BULLETIN, = 
FOR THE 
QUARTER OF 1875. 


Joshua Encouraged. 

Josh. 1: 1-9, 
Crossing the Jordan. 

Josh. 3: 14-17. 
Memorial Stones, 

Josh. 4: 
Preparation for 

quest, Josh. 5:{ 

Jericho Taken. 

Josh. 6: 12-20, 
Achan’s Sin. 

Josh. 7 : 19-26. 
Ebal and Gerizim. 

Josh. 8: 30-35, 
Caleb’s Inheritance. 

Josh. 14: 6-15. 
The Land Divided. 

Josh. 18: 1-10. 
The Cities of Refuge. 

Josh. 20: 1-9. 
The Altar of Witness. 

Josh. 22: 21-27. 
Joshua’s Warning. 

Josh. 23: 11-16. 
REVIEW. God's Mer- 

cies to Israel. 
Josh. 24: 1-13. 


FIRST 
1. Jan’y 3. 
2. Jan’y 10. 
3, Jan’y 17. 
4. Jan’y 24. 


a 


. Jan’y 31. 
. Feb’y 7. 
. Feb’y 14. 
. Feb’y 21. 
. Feb’y 28. 


onan & 


10. Mar. 7. 
Mar. 14. 
12. Mar. 21 


11. 


13. Mar. 28. 





THE BLACKBOARD IN THE SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL. 
BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 





is the question that rises to many lips when 
the blackboard is mentioned. It is at once 
classed by some among the ingenious works 
of magic and considered as an eccentric in- 
truder among the helps to religious teach- 
ing. In order to answer this question, 
“ What’s the use?” let us prefix two letters 
to the last word and notice a preliminary 
question :— 


AO nee eee e ee ee eeeeneEOeeOEHEEees SOOROSEROEES HOES ee teeetereenes 





One who is well known in the Sunday- 
school work writes these well-timed words 
on the abuse of the blackboard: “ I am fully 
conscious, as all who have thoughtfully ob- 
served the course of this line of teaching, I 
think, must be, that it has been made the vic- 
tim of most absurd exaggerations and compli- 
cated follies. Intended to be the simplest, the 
clearest, and the most vivid of methods, it 
has been made by a large class of black- 
board delineators a vehicle of the most ex- 
travagant imaginations and the most ab- 
surdly unimpressive exercises. What I have 
always pleaded for in its use, and do now 
more than ever, is pith, point, clearness, 
conciseness, the latter especially.” 

The abuses of the blackbeard all cluster 
around the idea of making an exhibition of it 
rather than an illustration by it. “Truth and 
art should serve each other; but in the 
king’s palace art must be the servant of his 
law. When God’s law is made the servant 
of art in Sunday-school blackboarding, no 
wonder honest natures are difgusted.” 

The blackboard is related to the truth 
that is to be taught as John the Baptist was 
related to Christ. It should be only “a 
voice;” itself noticed while its message fills 
all hearts, “ preparing the way of the Lord,” 
not drawing men’s eyes to its skill or beauty, 
but ever making this impression: “The 
truth that cometh after is mightier than I.” 
This thought is embodied in decayed seulp- 
ture at Melrose Abbey. Above the beautiful 
stone foliage o! the south door is a niche in 
which an image of Christ formerly stood, 
and beneath it there is still seen a half- 





length figure of John the Baptist, looking 
reverently upward to the Master above him, 
and drawing all other eyes to the same 
place and away from himself. Under it is 
written, “Ecce Filius Dei’ (Behold the Son 
of God). No better representation of the 
true mission of the blackboard in the Sun- 
day-school could be given. It must point 
away from itself to Christ, not leading men 
to say, “ How skillful!” or “How beauti- 
ful!” but rather, “How true!” [Erasing 
“ Ab,” and leaving the question as at first 
“ What's the use?” } 

Let us now notice the simple and practi- 
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While I was printing this brief word I 
collected the attention of you all. 

I. The first use of the blackboard, then, is 

To Collect Attention. 

A lady, unfriendly to the Sunday-school, 
said to a little girl who attended it, “Do 
you have to pay anything at Sunday- 
school?’ The child answered, ‘“ No—yes, 
we do; we have to pay attention.” This 
Sunday-school tax of attention is one of the 
hardest taxes to collect, but it can be quickly 
and effectually done by the simplest touch 
of the chalk to the blackboard. The Rev. 
Dr. Vincent once illustrated this by taking 
a crayon in his hand at a Sunday-school In- 
stitute and raising it toward the blackboard. 
The whole audience eagerly followed his 
hand, but he dropped it to his side, saying, 
“T am not going to write anything; I only 
wanted to show how quickly I could con- 
centrate your attention by raising the 
chalk.” 

In Congress or Parliament it is an im- 
portant thing to “catch the eye” of the pre- 
siding officer at the right moment. The in- 
genious and varied signs along the street, 
above the stores, are also earnest efforts to 
“catch the public eye.” The blackboard 
accomplishes this in religious teaching. 

II. Another simple use of the black- 


board is, 
To Emphasize Truth. 


God might have sent a spoken message to 
Belshazzar by the lips of Daniel, but was it 
not more terribly impressive when the let- 
ters of fire flashed upon the king’s eyes from 
the wall : 

*¢Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin ?’’ 

With a palace wall asa blackboard and 
crayons of fire the divine hand inscribed the 
king’s death-warrant. The philosophy is 
the same on which the blackboard-teaching 
of to-day is based. 

In what essential particular does the di- 
vine Teacher’s method of instructing Peter 
in a world-embracing charity by a vision- 
sheet full of beasts, differ from a Christian 
Superintendent's method of impressing his 
school by some simple, symbolical outline 
on the blackboard? What message of 
Christ was more impressive or successful 
than the unknown words he wrote on the 
ground, with the sand for his blackboard 
and his finger for a crayon? Before the 
power of that eye-sermon in the sand his 
whole audience of hypocrites fled away. 

There is great emphasis in putting the 
truth, whether on board or paper, “down 
in black and white.” In order to secure 
variety of emphasis crayons of different 
colors may be used, and the size of letters 
and position of words may be varied with 
regard to relative importance. (Yellow and 
white chalk are most distinct, the former 
being the most effective of any by gaslight.) 


“* Behold, I stand at the door and 
KNOCK !” 


This message will be photographed in an 
instant upon the heart and memory and can- 
not be forgotten. Colors, positions and size 
of letters each help in emphasis. 

Iff. Another practical use of the black- 
board is 

To Condense Thought. 

When we wish a message or a resolution 
condensed into the fewest possible words, 
we say “ Please put it in writing.’ When 


we send messages by telegraph, knowing 
that there is an extra charge for more than 
(Concluded on page 74.) 
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WE have received $2.25 for Chloe 
Lankton from the Groveland Sunday- 
School, of Richboro’, Pa. 








Too many superintendents and teachers 
harp upon the lack of Christian training 
in the homes of their scholars, instead of 
bending all their energies to supply the 
lack, It is not wrong to recognize a de- 
ficiency either in ourselves or our scholars, 
but it is the height of meanness and of 
folly to rest in the acknowledged defect 
as an apology for our own wicked lazi- 
ness, 





Dr. Morris requests us to say to those 
who are contemplating a journey to the 
Holy Land the coming spring, that he is 
making up a party for that purpose, and 
that those who join it will be saved much 
expense and enjoy larger opportunities 
for observation. Address, as soon as pos- 
sible, for particulars, Dr. Robert Morris, 
at the Presbyterian Book Rooms, 1334 
Chestnut Street, Philadélphia. 





Tue world-wide class that Dr. Ormis- 
ton teaches in The Times every week, will 
be sorry to learn that their teacher is 
still a prisoner in-doors,from the sprained 
limb that laid him up some time since. 
Several of his lessons have been prepared 
from a sick couch, But while the good 
Doctor is thus lame as to his limb, we are 
bound to say that his pupils have not 
detected a sign of limping in his prepa- 
rations. And they all pray fur his speedy 
recovery to full bodily vigor. 





Tne teachable spirit is of necessity a 
modest spirit. When a teacher imagines 
that no one can tell him anything, he 
had better quit the work. A true teacher 
learns from his most humble scholars, 
and cannot afford to despise the least of 
them. A sincere, unquestioned respect 
should be entertained by every teacher 
for every scholar in his charge. In no 
other spirit is he worthy to approach 
them. In no other spirit does he deserve, 
or can he achieve, success, 





WE do not count it a necessary bar to 
teaching that a person have a coarse, 
rough voice; but every teacher owes it to 
his best success that he try to cultivate a 
tenderness of tone and a kindness of 
manner, especially if he have charge of 
small scholars. Mr. Groser is our au- 
thority for stating that “‘an eminent 
physician has declared that a person 
whose voice is peculiarly harsh or disa- 
greeable is unfit on that account to have 
the domestic care of children.” And the 
reason is very obvious. 











A WESTERN college professor com- 
plains that “large enrollments and regu- 
lar attendance are ostentatiously paraded 
as evidences of skillful management” of 
many schools. It is a mistake that we 
are in danger of making in our Sunday- 
school estimates. Numbers are not a 
necessary evidence of prosperity. It is 
not the largest class that is always the 
best taught, nor the largest school that is 
best managed. Numbers imply zeal in 
the missionary service of a school, and 
that is to be commended ; but where the 
means ewployed to attract scholars are 
in the least doubtful, or the methods of 
retaining them essentially wrong, a school 
may be a very large one and yet not be 
prosperous in the highest and best sense. 
Our old Professor of Physiology used to 





say, ‘‘ Young gentlemen, it is not a ques- 
tion of how mnch brains you’ ve got inside 
your cranium, but what kind, that deter- 
mines your mental calibre.” The re- 
mark applies to many things beside 
brains. 





A TEACHER who is at all interested in 
his class will follow them during the 
week, Just when and how, and how 
often, he will not find it hard to deter- 
mine if he is bent upon doing it. There 
are a thousand ways of showing your 
scholars that you do not forget them be- 
tween Sundays. Visiting them is one 
way. Having them visit you is another. 
An evening spent with a dozen bright 
boys, for instance, need not call for a 
very great exercise of self-denial on your 
part. It may even seem to you to be en- 
joying a privilege rather than performing 
a duty! That was a noble utterance of a 
veteran teacher, John Roberts, who has 
just died in London, after fifty-one years 
of service, For thirty-eight years he was 
teacher of the Young Men’s Bible-class 
in connection with John Street Chapel, 
Bedford Row. “ Ihave lived for that class,” 
he said to an old scholar during his last 
illness, “and that is what a man must do 
who takes up such a work.” 











THE SOCIAL VIEW. 


T is one of the glories of our American 
Sunday-school system that it is so 
truly democratic in its character and ten- 
dencies. In it the rich and the poor em- 
phatically meet together, and acknow- 
ledge the Lord to be Maker of them all. 
The difficulty of social and class distinc- 
tions, the ugly presence of an unholy 
caste, has never intruded itself upon us 
to a degree to be a disturbing or distract- 
ing question. 

We are thankful that it is so. And yet, 
the fact does not preclude the propriety 
of a reference now and then to the sub- 
ject. Indeed, an incident such as our 
esteemed contributor gave not long since, 
of the “Unwelcome Scholar,’ that re- 
vealed the outcropping of the caste feel- 
ing in such,obstinate form, and that called 
out in reply such excellent suggestions 
from anothercontributor, makes the topic 
a timely one for this further reference. 

If anything is taught more thoroughly 
by the genius of our national life, secular 
as well as religious, it is that character 
crowns the man with his true worth, and 
not the accidents of fortune and of birth. 
The Sunday-school eminently recognizes 
and promotes this view. It levels irre- 
sistibly upward those who are in it, 
whether as scholars or teachers. As they 
mingle with and know and love each 
other they forget or overlook distinctions 
which in other places and relations would 
no doubt operate to keep them apart. 
The uncomfortable code of custom and 
convention, like the fabled bedstead of 
iron, would demand the surgical short- 
ening or lengthening of every poor sub- 
ject who should aspire to the painful pri- 
vilege oflying upon it; but we are thankful 
to say that that piece of furniture has 
not yet been introduced into our Sunday- 
schools, Instead of wasting time and 


pains over the social status, or in ap- 


pointing committees of scrutiny into the 
“ antecedents” and the “ family,” Sunday- 
school workers from officers and teachers 
down have agreed to consider their hands 
and hearts so full of the blessed work of 
advancing the moral, intellectual and spi- 
ritual, and thus, also, the social, growth 
of their scholars, that they have no time, 
nor sympathy nor strength to waste upon 
the requirements of a sinful caste that 
would alienate or separate them. They 
learn to recognize goodness as the com- 
mon possession of all truly high-born 
natures, And they find the traits of 





truth, and courage, and generosity and 
gratitude in so many; and, above all, 
they see the image of the Master in every 
one who is truly his, that they do not 
merely tolerate, they admire and love 
those who bear it. This love bridges 
over the chasm between “ patrician” and 
“plebeian,” and fuses these workers into 
a happy family, that grows as fruit grows 
in a garden—not all of the same size and 
flavor, but each after his kind. Ripened 
in the same sunshine, refreshed by the 
same rain, rocked in the same breezes, 
the peach never ridicules the apple be 
cause it has a rougher or tougher skin or 
coarser flesh. 

Sunday-schools are doing a mighty 
leavening work in the new world, and 
are destined to do a mighty work in the 
old, by bringing the children near to each 
other. The “ little citizen” of the street 
is induced to wash the dirt from his per- 
son, to put on clean clothes, to make a 
tidy appearance, and to observe the laws 
and rules of decency and politeness, 
and in a little time he is bound 
to believe that cleanliness is next to 
godliness, and that dirtiness is next 
to sin. He knows that when he is 
well washed and decently dressed and 
manifests a modest and teachable de- 
meanor, he wins the respect of his asso- 
ciates, and kindles self-respect in his 
own breast. And he rises! It is the 
first step in his heavenward walk. The 
Sunday-school has helped him take it, 
and wil. help him keep in it to the end 
of the way. 

We should cherish most jealously this 
feature of our Sunday-school institution. 
It is its peculiar honor. Its national boast 
is that it does so much to blot out in- 
vidious and discourteous distinctions be- 
tween the rich and the poor, by lifting 
up the latter to the plane of self-respect, 
and by modifying the temper of the 
former so as to exclude offensive egotism 
and airish display. May it ever be kept 
in this path of true republican and Chris- 
tian simplicity ! 








TO FORM THE HEART. 


T is often said that the object of edu- 

cation is “to fourm the mind.” To 
form the mind is to form right intellec- 
tual habits. In truth, the term mind in- 
cludes all our powers, intellectual and 
emotive ; but, when used as in the phrase 
above, it is restricted to the intel- 
lectual powers. To say that the object 
of education is to form the mind, 
is to say what is true only in part. The 
object of education is to form the heart 
as well as the intellect. To form the 
heart is to form right habits of feeling. 
We were made to feel rightly, as truly as 
we were made to know accurately. Our 
feelings are no more to be left to their 
spontaneous growth than are our intel- 
lectual powers. Careful culture is neces- 
sary. Let us look at some of the habits 
that are to be formed in the education of 
the heart. 

There is the habit ofsympathy. By this we 
do not mean mere pity for distress. Sym- 
pathy has relation to joy as well as to 
sorrow. We should have a quiet and 
tender regard for the feelings of others, 
which will render us at all times careful 
to avoid giving pain. A gentleman is 
said to have an instinctive regard for the 
feelings of others. This may be the re- 
sult of conventional rules, or it may be 
from the promptings of the heart. When 
the courtesy which characterizes a gentle- 
man springs from the heart, it is valu- 
able. The heart ought to receive that 
culture whose natural expression is po- 
liteness. 

In what does this culture consist? How 
shall it be acquired? By observing the 
workings of the minds of those with 





whom we associate, and by entering into 
their feelings when right, so far as to 
give sympathy and to avoid everything 
adapted to awaken unpleasant feelings. 
A great deal of the pain given to the 
feelings of others is not the result of 
malignity, but of thoughtlessness. The 
speaker does not see the condition of his 
hearer’s mind—does not see the effect 
his word or action is likely to have. Ac- 
curate observation of the feelings of 
others is as much a part of our heart 
education, as accurate observation of the 
phenomena of nature is a part of our 
intellectual education. 

Having noticed the condition, joyous 
or sorrowful, let us give appropriate ex- 
pression to the sympathy which we must 
in some measure feel. Feeling requires 
expression for its growth, as the plant 
needs air and sunlight. There is on the 
part of some, a reluctance to give expres- 
sion to their feelings by word or sign. 
This concealment has a tendency to de- 
stroy all good and praiseworthy feeling. 
Such persons fail to get the reputation 
they deserve for the feeling they have, 
and they also lessen that feeling. We 
were made to have right feelings and to 
give them appropriate expression. 

We are to cultivate our benevolent 
sympathies by action. A feeling is 
strengthened by the performance of the 
action to which it prompts. Habits of 
benevolent feeling are not formed by 
witnessing scenes adapted to awaken such 
feeling. Action must follow. To feel 
without acting is to pervert our nature. 
God gave us feeling that we might act. 

Our social affections form a portion of 
the enginery of the heart, and should re - 
ceive careful attention. The love we have 
for our parents, brothers and sisters and 
friends should be carefully cultivated. 
This remark may seem somewhat strange 
to those who have been accustomed to re- 
gard the'growth of our affections as wholly 
spontaneous. It is true that they are 
spontaneous in their origin; but the 
character of their growth and their per- 
fection depends upon culture. Our af- 
fections, like our intellectual powers, are 
cultivated by exercise. The more loving 
acts we perform, the stronger will be our 
love, 

The heart was formed to love excel- 
lence, and as God is the fountain and 
perfection of all excellence, it follows 
that it was formed to love God supremely. 
It has attained to its true action when it 
begins to love God, and it has attained 
its perfection when obedience is not 
the result of felt obligation, but is the 
spontaneous result of love—when love has 
become the fulfilling of the law. To edu- 
cate the heart to this high issue, is the 
end of all true teaching, and the Sunday- 
school has a great work and a great in- 
fluence in this education. 








SENSIBLE. 


FTER carefully reading the pream- 
ble and resolutions which follow, 
we have come to the deliberate conclu- 
sion that they are not only sensible but 
remarkable. Remember that the men 
who frame them are officers, not teachers. 
Is’n’t it wonderful to hear a body of pub- 
lic officials in these days resolving that 
“henceforth our duties shall be promptly 
and zealously and energetically perform- 
ed”? The preamble and resolutions were 
adopted by a board of directors of a day- 
school district : 
Wuerxas, Conscious of the lack of interest 
generally manifested in what appertains to the 


good of our schools and the education of our 
children: therefore, 


Resolved, That we will discountenance all 
wrangling during the sessions of our school meet- 
ings about the imperfections of the law, and give 
our attention to the encouragement of both 
teachers and pupils, 
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Resolved, That we will endeavor to make our 
school houses comfortable in winter and attrac- 
tive in summer, and that henceforth our duties 
shall be promptly, zealously and energetically 
performed. 

Res: lved, That it will be conducive to the inter- 
est of education in our midst that we meet as 
often as practicable to consult, advise and encour- 
age each other. ° 





THE WISE LIBRARIAN. 


| tgs position in the Sabbath-school 
is worthy of the best talent, and 
should always have the best it can com- 
mand. Other things being equal, the 
wiser the librarian, the better the school. 
He should be more than an accountant, 
while at least that; more than a statisti- 
cian, though always that; more than a 
registering clerk, though he must be that 
in person, or by proxy, or by means of 
some system of self-registering which 
saves time and labor; more than a 
keeper of books by the strictest use of 
the rule, ‘a place for everything and 
everything in its place,” though he 
should be that or resign! more than the 
clerk of the literary department of the 
school, showing his wares to all comers 
and stopping to chat with those he likes 
best, with no knowledge of the goods he 
sells except a showy use of the names, 
The librarian should be a person with a 
warm Christian heart, and a clear intelli- 
gence regarding the whole library, and 
all who draw from it. He or she shvud 
know as far as possible the mind and 
heart of every scholar and teacher, and 
the character and adaptation of every 
book. He should be an organizer, and 
choosing from all the best systems for 
keeping and handling a library the one 
best suited him, have it with all its best 
appointments, and work it as a means of 
saving as much time as possible from the 
mere machine:y of the library, fur the 
higher practical ends of giving to all who 
use it, a “ word in season,” and a book 
adapted to the mental and spiritual wants 
of each applicant. 

I shvuld have stated primarily, that 
there can be no use for a wise librarian 
without a wise library, and in order to 
have both, he should be a member of the 
Library Committee, and a constant at- 
tendant at the teachers’ meeting, and 
every other meeting where a knowledge 





of the scholars of the school can be gained. - 


The wise librarian will insist that the 
committee on library shall buy books 
constantly, or a few at a time, and such 
as are needed by personal knowledge. 
The library, if bad, or badly handled or 
used, may counteract more than all the 
work of the school can do. The library 
may, and we fear often does, make a 
school a negative power in the family, the 
church and the community. The library 
may drive away study, thought, serious- 
ness, knowledge, conviction, and prevent 
conversion and salvation, or it may be a 
marvelous power for good, a grand 
auxiliary to every effort and prayer of all 
in the school and church and community. 
The wise librarian will be alive to this 
power that is in the library, and he will 
study and labor to have it a power for 
good. With our ideas of the wise libra- 
rian there is no higher office in the 
school. He may be a Harlan Page, and 
do a Harlan Page’s work as truly as any 
other worker. He should be a watch- 
man, ever vigilant and wise as to what 
goes in and what goes out of the library. 
He is intrusted with a talent, and can 
wrap it in a napkin, or make it bring 
compound interest. He should be a man 
or she should be a woman of faith and 
prayer and disceroment, and should have 
the firm and liberal support of all who 
love the school.—Presbytery of Hunting- 
don ( Pa.) Sabbath-school ( onvention, 





St. Louis has two very successful Kinder- 
gartens, and is about to establish a third. 





NEW YORK SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
SOCIABLE. 


HE Committee having the matter in charge, 
take pleasure in presenting the following let- 
ter from Mr. Ralph Wells, which embodies a call 
for the First Social Meeting of the season. : 
G. WALDo STH, 
CALEB B, KNEVALS, 
JOHN HAMILTON, JR. 
Dear Fellow Superintendent and Laborer for 
Ohrist : 

When desired by the Committee of Teach- 
era’ Association to take charge of a Sunday- 
school Superintendents’ Sociable, I thought 
I could not possibly give the time, but as it 
seems difficult to start them, and we have 
wanted so long to begin, I am willing to try 
it. The best I can devise is, with their ap- 
probation, to invite you to the exact centre 
of the univeise, Grace Mission, Corner of 
Twenty-second Street and First Avenue, 
on Monday evening, January 25th, at half- 
past seven o’clock, sharp, and thé features of 
the occasion to be: 

Each superintendent, or officer of sch ool, 
at liberty to bring with him one lady teacher 
(wife or otherwise), a portion of the time 
being devoted to becoming bette? acquainted 
with each other, refreshments, &c. 

Brief discussion of the following subjects 
(speakers limited to five minutes each) : 

Topics for the Evening: 

What kind of a superintendent should you aim 
to be, and what is your standard? 

The superintendent in his teacher's meeting, 


The superintendent catechising the school, re- 
viewing, &c., 


The superintendent visiting parents, scholars 
and teachers, 

The superintendent instituting yearly a Day of 
Prayer for the school; if tried,—the object, plan 
and results. 


The superintendent: where he seems to fail 
most, 

The superintendent: esteeming the good of the 
school of more moment than the vanity or feeling 
of individuals, 

The superintendent using his eyes. 

The superintendent teaching a class, to keep in 
practice. 


Please to come prepared to say a word 
about one or more of these subjects, and 
make this a real warm, practical, spiritual 
meeting. If you will make it a subject of 
previous earnest prayer, Jesus will appear 
in our midst, and we must go away wiser, 
stronger, happier. We think the presence 
of the ladies will not only be a source of 
great pleasure to us, but of real enjoyment 
to them. Come prepared to stay till ten 
o'clock. Ratru WELLs, 





If you can be with us, please inclose your 
acceptance to “ Teachers’ Reading Room,” 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, by 
return mail, 











Notes. 








Hold fast your scholars: By your eyes; 
let them see by your countenance that you 
love them: by your heart; let them feel it. 


The London Sunday-School Teacher was 
begun in 1813. It becomes us to respect age 
and experience in our Sunday-school work. 








The Central M. E. Sunday-school of De- 
troit, with its mission, numbers over 1300 
scholars. I. H. Fonda is Superintendent. 


Reserve your fire ; bold thoughts or figures 
are never relished till the mind is heated 
and thoroughly engaged, which is never the 
case at the commencement of a lesson or an 
address, 





It will be sad news to tell in many Sun- 
day-scool circles that the Rev. Israel S. 
Diehl, late lecturer on Bible Lands, is dead. 


| He died on the 4th instant, at Arndtsville, 
near Gettysburg, Pa., in his 49th year. 


“Silver Borders for Golden Texts,” is 
the pleasant title of a department in the 
London Teacher, in which several Bible 
texts are set each in the centre of a beautiful 


_ story illustrating it, and printed around it. 


In England, what we understand as 8 
“ teachers’ meeting” is called a “preparation 
class.” Mr. Hartley gives in the January’ 
number of the London Teacher an interest- 





ing aecount of Ralph Wells’s teachers’ meet- 
ing, which he attended while on his visit to 
this country. He points his English breth- 
ren particularly to the fact that attendance 
on this meeting is made a condition of being 
a teacher in Mr. Wells’s school. It is an 
exceptional condition, however, that few of 
our American schools dare insist upon. 


The International Lessons are published 
in Constantinople in three languages—in 
the Turkish, Greek, and Armenian. In 
India, the “Berean” helps on the lesson 
are printed in the Hindostanic and Hindee 
tongues. 


The minutes of the Sabbath-School Con- 
vention of the Presbytery of Huntingdon, 
lately held in Lewistown, Pa., make a model 
Sunday-school document. We do not know 
when we have seen the pith of such an oc- 
casion put so concisely and so well. 





Some one very wisely suggests to teachers 
of secular schools that “if they were more 
constantly on the watch to note the turn of 
their pupils’ minds, and would teach chil- 
dren as it is natural for them to learn, many 
a fit of despair in the child and heart-sink- 
ing discouragement in themselves would be 
avoided.” 


There is a “ fast”? teacher in’ Bengal. He 
rides to his work on a velocipede, He, 
mounts his “monocycle”’ at about four 
o'clock in the morning, and finds his’ classes 
among the groups he overtakes, carrying 
their vegetables on the Barrackpore Road. 
The London Sunday-School Teacher is our 
authority. 


Our good friend, E. D. Jones, of St. Louis, 
had a complimentary supper tendered him 
by his corps of teachers of the Benton Street 
Mission, lately. It was the end of his four- 
teenth year as Superintendent. He was 
unanimously re-elected. About sixty teach- 
era were present, 
gether delightful. 


The occasion was alto- 


A Chicago paper says that a “casual visit 
to almost any school-room will impress the 
practical and observant man that the educa- 
tional mac .ine still moves in arut. There 
is too much book and too little common 
sense—too great lack of independent thought 
on the teacher's part. to adapt. his instruc- 
tion to the capacities and permanent wants 
of the pupils.” 





President Wilkinson, of Rochester, at a 
late meeting of the teachers of the county 
schools, said among other sensible things * 
“Tt is difficult for a tacher to suceced when 
he teaches for low wages. The trustee will 
boast that he has hired a che \p teacher. 
The children will hear that they are to have 
a cheap school. The best scholars in the 
district will not patronize such a teacher. 
They prefer to go away'to school. I say, 
then, claim high wages; but first qualify 
yourself, that your claim may be a just one 
and then use your time and ability, and you 
will have success, and it will be a remedy 
against low wages.” 





The Washington, D. C:, Young Men’s 
Christian Association Normal Class is a 
valuable Sunday-school institution. O. F. 
Presbury. E-q., conducts it. It holds weekly 
meetings, At the session on January 30th, 
Frank Beard, the artist, from New York, will 
give a lec ure on Sunday-schoo) blackboard- 
ing, or “Parables in Chaik.” On the afternoon 
of the next day, Sabbath the 31+t, a mass- 
meetii g of children wall be held ir Lincoln 
Hall, addressed by Mr Beard. On Feb- 
ruary 2d and 31a Sunday-school Institute 
will be conducted by Dr. Vineent, and on 
the evening ‘of the 3d the Doctor will de- 
liver his famous lecture on “That Boy.” 
It will be a week of piivilege for Washing- 
ton workers. 





It is not the province of this paper to 
discuss party politics. But we may look 
at the Sunday-school from a political 
standpoint. In this view it is not too much 


“to say that the Sunday-schoolin America. | 


is the most democratic, or, if the reader | 





prefer, the most republican, institution 
in the world. In it many of the lessons 
that underlie our governmental system 
are taught indirectly and practically, if 
not theoretically. We do not overesti- 
mate the importance of the Sunday- 
school when we say that the children who 
attend it become the best citizens. The 
best army we can have in a time of 
peace is the army of Sunday-school bred 
citizens who have been taught obedience 
to law, respect for authority, and with 
whom truth and uprightness and honor 
and honesty are matters of principle and 
not of policy. These are the men who 
can be trusted, if any men can be, with 
the ballot-boxes and the cash-boxes of 
the nation. 





THE NEW YORK CII'Y NORMAL 
CLASS. 





TAUGHT BY REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D., 


Friday Evening, January 15, 1875, in Lecture 
Room of Dr. Crosby's Church, 22d St. 
and 4th Avenue. 


HE lecture-room was well filled with 

Sunday-school teachers from the various 
churches of the city, and the lesson was ad- 
mirably sustained throughout by the clear 
and logical mind of the Doctor and the in- 
telligeat and appreciative character of his 
class, consisting as it did of the. foremost 
Sunday-school teachers and superintendents 
of New York City. Such a class and such 
a teacher have rarely, if ever, been brought 
together, This was the opening lesson of 
the course of ten lessons in ten successive 
weeks. 

The Lesson. 

I assume that most of you are Sunday- 
school teachers, and that you will be kind 
enough to feel at home with me, as your 
own pupils do with you. One-half of your 
success depends on the atmosphere of the 
class. Confidence, and thoughtful, prayerful 
a tention arenecessary. Teachersand classes 
both constantly need the divine blessing. 
So let us thoughtfully and with faith pray 
now. (Dr. Vincent led in a short, earnest 
prayer for the help of the Holy Spirit in 
teaching and learning this lesson.) 

Six Simple Facts. 

The topic— Laying Foundations’’—has 
somewhat to do with theories and doctrines. 
Doctrines are worth a great deal. L would 
mention six simple facts in the outset of the 
Jesson. 1. A Sunday-school class, gathered 
abvut their teacher last Sabbath in this city, 
gave the closest attention. 2. Thousands 
of such classes were assembled last Sabbath 
in all parts of the Christian world. 3. These 
classes were fuund in immediate connection 
with the Christian Church, or under its 
auspices. 4, The labor performed by the 
teachers of these classes was voluntary, 
arduous and unpaid. 5. Underneath and 
antecedent to all these and similar services, 
there are reasons or principles to account 
for them—in a word, a Philosophy. 6. If 
the Sunday-school teacher can understand 
this philosophy he will, 1. Appreciate bis 
work more highly ; and, 2. Perform it more 
effectively. 

Let. us look back now 3000 years to Jor- 
dan, Judea, to Jerusalem, 300 years after 
Joshua, to Gilgal, a pile of stones. A group 
of children around a mother or a teacher, 
and the children say, ‘‘ What mean these 
stones?’ There are two classes: 1. One 
January 10, 1875. 2 Another 3000 years 
ago. Is there any connection between them ? 
Between the outcropping of these two moun- 
tains, is there any substratum connecting 
them? Last Sunday we studied ‘ Crossing 
the Jordan.’ The Israelites came from 
‘*Moab”’ to “Canaan.” After they had 
crossed, there were certain men selected for 
certain work, twelve men from the tweive 
tribes, by direction of God. Joshua com- 
mands each man to take a stone from the 
Jordan, from the very middle of the river 
where the ark rested and the priests stood. 
They took them to Gilgal and called it a 
monuument—‘' Memorial Stones.’’ Another 
pile was made in the river where the priests 
stood. Joshua gave the order, and twelve 
men executed it. 

{Brcether Ralph Wells was here asked to 
give a brief statement of the facts of the 
lesson, which he did as tollows: 

‘After God had commanded twelve to be 
selected Joshua selected one from each 
tribe. They then took twelve stones from 
the midst of the river and set them up in 
Gilgal. that children in future years might 
see them as a memorial of crossing over 
Jordan.”’ 

Dr. Vincent then continued: More fully, 
we go back to tie Red Sea, then through 
the forty years of wandering, then to Moses, 
then to Egypt, then to Joseph, then to Ca- 
naan, then to Jacob, then to Isaac, then to 
Abraham and to the promise : ** In thy seed 
sball all the nations of the earth be blessed ; 
that all the people might know the hand of 
the Lord, that it is mighty.’ Go back to 
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Noah, to Adam, to the Fall. 80 we could 
follow from the first Adam to the second 
Adam, 80 you cannot teach this lesson 
without teaching four things. Salvation in 
four aspects : 

1, The subject of it. 2. Author of it. 3. 
Development of it. 4, Lastly, its full plan. 
(Such are the historic and theological con- 
nections.) 1. Subject of it, man. 2, Author 
of it, God. 3. Development of it from prin- 
ciples to persons. 4. Plan of it, by the Blood, 
the Spirit and the Word. 

Last Sunday’s class. What book did they 
study? Holy Scriptures. Whose aid did 
they invoke? Holy Spirit’s. What great 
central character? Christ. What was the 
theme? Salvation. Who was the author? 
God. Who was the teacher? Man. Ido 
not see but that three thousand years ago 
they would come to the same irresistible 
truth. 

Root Doctrines. 


Root doctrines or foundations. 1. Man 
is immortal. 2. Man is on probation. 3. 
Man is a sinner. 4. God is holy. 5. God 
is just. 6. God is love (this is the very root 
of God). 

Salvation is 1. Purposed. 2. Promised. 
3. Provided. Plan of it: Man is saved. 1, 
Through the blood of Jesus Christ. 2. 
Through the Holy Spirit. 3. Through the 
truth. (How many people forget that !) 

The above are the root doctrines. The 
Church of the living God is the pillar and 
the guard of the truth. The work of the 
Church is to hold up the truth. What Sun- 
day-school teachers need is thorough round- 
ing eff by the truth. The Sunday-school 
which teaches God’s truth, God’s way for 
man’s salvation, is an organic part of the 
Church, There are twelve new foundations, 
and twelve rules, concerning the Church 
teaching the truth. 

1, The truth must be illustrated by dail 
living. (The specific mission of home.) 
The truth must be proclaimed by living 
ministers. “(The specific mission of the 
pulpit.) 3. The truth must be taught. 
(The specific mission of the church-school.) 
4. To the individual. (One by one are souls 
saved.) 5. Tothechild. (‘tIn the morn- 
ing sow thy seed.”) 6. To the adult. 
(** Whosoever will.”’) 7. Taught by the help 
of the Holy Spirit. 8. Taught in the light 
of the Cross of Christ. 9. Taught according 
to the best methods. 10. The teacher hay- 
ing knowledge. 11. The teacher having 
tact. (This cannot be described; it means, 
‘** How to do it?’’) 12. The teacher having 
love. (Really more important than any 
other.) 

We have now twenty-four points which 
contain the philosophy of Sunday-school 
work in them, theoretical and practical. 


The Difficulties. 


A hymn was now sung, ‘‘ When all Thy 
mercies, oh my God,” the whole audience 
rising; after which Dr. Vincent asked the 
class to give the difficulties that present 
themselves to their mind in the lesson for 
next Sabbath—‘‘ Memorial Stones.’”’ The 
following were given in rapid succession : 
1. What is the location of the second monu- 
ment in the stream? 2. Whence did the 
twelve men start to take up the stones? 3. 
Was it the same men who built both monu- 
ments? 4. What was the shape of the 
monument? 5. How will you reach the 
conscience in this lesson? 6. Are these 
stones to be found now? 7. What is the 
reason for erecting the monument in the 
river? 8. Do either of these monuments 
have any significance to any but Jews? 9. 
How could they see the second monument? 
10. How were the twelve men prepared for 
their work? 11. Did the tribes select them 
or did Joshua? 12. Would the current re- 
move thestones? 13. Was the object of the 
first monument chiefly commemorative or 
prophetic? 14, Isthere any later ailusion to 
the monument? 15. Dr. Crosby ue 
that the monument may still be found. 16 
Is it wise, generally, for teachers to suggest 
these difficulties to their classes? Answer : 
I should say not. Skepticism in scholars is 
often hel by teachers suggesting difficul- 
ties and doubts. 


Answers to ‘* Difficulties.’ 


The following are the answers to the 
above questions: Location—The ark stood 
where the feet of the priests stood. (8th 
verse of 3d chapter.) It may have been on 
the brink, as they went down into the 
deepest part of the channel. They may not 
dave stood in the middle of the channel, 
but on the brink, or brim. So the people 
have &@ monument on the east side of the 
river, and on the west side also at Gilgal, 
and could say, here we are; there we were. 
‘They started from the east side of the river. 
‘The command to bring the twelve stones 
was given after they had crossed. The 
twelve men came back again after they had 
crossed, They, the twelve men, carried the 
twelve stones from the west side to put in 
the bed of the river for the second monu- 
ment, The shape of the monument was 
conical, The Jews sacrificed on this altar 
(Gilgal), aceording to Jasephus. They 
might alter the shape of it foranaltar. The 
reason of the second monument? It is 
wonderful how many things commentators 
say on this point. (We will give them at 
the end of the lesson.) Either of these 
monuments is significant to us only as we 
connect them with the scheme of redemp- 
tion. How were these twelve men prepared 
for their work? We do not know. They 
were selected by Joshua, by command of 








God. Th 
chosen for the work, and told to doit. We 
think there is no later allusion to this 
second monument. 
Examples of Memorials. 
What memorials shall we be able to talk 


were the right sort of men, 


about to the classes? ‘‘ The Lord’s Sup- 
per; ” Baptism,” “The Scriptures,” ‘‘ Cor- 
version,” ‘ The Life of Faith,” ‘‘ Palestine,” 
the ‘‘ Memorial Land.’’ God has kept it to 
this day, to answer the skepticism of our 
times. It is itself a Great Stone Altar, 
thrown up in the sight of all the world 'as a 
testimony to all men of the divine visitation 
of God to men. are sacraments: the 
heathen mother who gave her child, say- 
ing, ‘‘O Jesus, I do this for thee.” 


Lessons, 


What are the lessons to be learned? 
Analogy of these stones to real Christians. 
finn 4 were symbols of real Christian char- 

r 


1. Christians are saved from the depths. 
2. They are borne out, one by one, just as 
souls are saved. Great lack of this: Hum- 
ble, faithful, soul-saving, one by one, at the 
present day. It is more fashionable and 
popular to believe in saving souls by great 
crowds. 3. They are brought out by 
appointed men. 4. They were borne out 
from before the ark. Siriners are saved at 
the foot of the cross, 5. They are turned to 
monuments of God’s mercy. 6. A soul 
saved lasts forever. 

What did these stones commemorate? A 
deliverance, a t deliverance; complete 
deliverance, ‘all clean over.” Me- 
dium of deliverance: the Priests and the 
Ark, Second Adam, Red Sea, Pot of Manna, 
Shekinah, the Symbol of God, the Author 
of Deliverance. 


Lessons for Teachers. 


What are the icular lessons to be 
learned from this lesson for Sunday-school 
teachers? The following answers were 


given by the class: 1. To gather encourage- 
ment for God’s children to trust him in 
time of trial. 2. To do what God tells us 
to do without asking any questions. 3. 
These men, who bore these stones, were 
chosen, Pe we representative Christian 
men. ey were gue of Sunday- 
school teachers; Ch people to teach 
Christian truth. They implicitly obeyed 
the Lord. 4. Some years ago, a teacher of 
mine, while waiting for the cars, pointed to 
some stones lying on the ground. Heasked, 
“What makes them so rounded. and 
smooth?” ‘The action of the water cen- 
turies ago.’’ So these stones gave the story 
in themselves. 5. Sunday-school teachers 
get nearer the ark than those who pay less 
attention to Christian work. 6. The deed 
is remembered, but not the names of the 
twelve men who did it. 

We learn 1. We should teach the chil- 
dren, 2. We should bring the children into 
contact with God’s truth. 3, Use objects in 
teaching. 4. Excite the spirit of inquiry 
among the children. 5. Teach the facts of 
man’s degeneracy and God’s decrees. 6. Do 
this for God’s glory. 


Various Comments. 


The following are some of the various 
commentaries on the Second Monument: 
1. The twelve invisible stones in the river, 
prophetic of the twelve a es. 2. The 
stones in the river, symbolic of the Old 
Church. Stones on the west side, prophetic 
of the New Church. 3. The burial of the 
stones in the river, symbolic of the burial 
of our sins in the Jordan of baptism. 4. 
One monument must be lost, a probable 
fate of God’s people, but for the ark. 5. 
The Second Monument, a voluntary offer- 
ing of praise by Joshua, unseen of men, 
but seen of God. 6. The stones were hid- 
den. They have a hidden meaning, not 
profitable to investigate. 


A Drill. 


Dr. Vincent then distributed small sheets 
of paper to the class at this point of the 
lesson, to assist in drilling the class in Bible 
history, which he at once proceeded to do. 
It was headed No. 1, and covered the first 
and second periods of Bible history : From 
the creation to the deluge; from the deluge 
to the call of Abraham. By an outline 
system of mnemonics, printed on the sheet 


which each m held in his hand, the 
doctor drilled the class with great simplicity 
and power. 


At the close of this exercise, lasting fifteen 
minutes, Dr. Vincent distributed to the class 
a printed outline of the whole lesson in the 
exact manner and method in which he had 
taught it, which he requested the class to 
take home with them for review, and to fix 
in the memory the lesson just taught. 

A hymn printed at the bottom of the 
lesson, with notes of the tune also, ‘‘ Duke 
Street,” the hymn commencing, “ Hail, 
sovereign love, that formed the plan,” was 
then sung by the whole class standing, 
thoughtfully and earnestly, helping greatly 
to impress the lesson. The lesson was closed 
with the Benediction by the Rev. Dr. Bot- 
tome. C. H. 








The Iowa Sunday-School and Young 
Men’s Christian Association have just begun 
their joint second annual canvass of the 
State. Their watchword is “Iowa for 
Christ.” K. A. Burnell is one of the lead- 
ing workers. 





BLACKBOARD IN THE SUNDA Y- 
SCHOOL. 


( Continued from page 71.) 

ten words, we learn how much can be said 
in ten words. “ Blackboarding” is Sunday- 
school telegraphy, the blackboard being the 
battery, the crayon the key. One who uses 
the blackboard learns to put outlines, facts 
and thoughts in the briefest and fewest 
words, How impressive (more than any 
longer message could have been) was that 
telegram, sent by a man, who had escaped 
from the wreck of the Atlantic near Halifax, 
to his partner at New York: 





and evil, or between joy and sorrow. Half 
an hour would do it in spoken words; put 
them in opposite colors or positions on the 
blackboard and the contrast is at once ap- 
parent. A wrong idea is to be presented 
and overthrown. How much a long argu- 
ment may be condensed by writing the 
wrong idea upon the blackboard, and then 
destroying it wath the eraser to make room 
for writing the truth, or by canceling it with 
the truth written over it! 

In the story of the feeding of the five 
thousand, the word translated “ranks” 
means, in some cases, flower-beds. This 
suggests a concise picture of God’s care over 
us, as follows (remembering that they sat 
down in “ ranks by hundreds and by fifties’’) : 





God’s Garden. 
| 50 | | 100 | | 50 | 
ee eet ee 
| so | | 50} | 50! | 50 | 


neces te eeee ee eeee ee eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeereaesseseeeees 


IV. Another simple use of the blackboard 


To Explain the Truth. 

A Sunday-school had been studying the 
parable of the Two Houses, one built on the 
rock and the other on the sand. Most of 
the scholars were familiar with the story, 
but had not realized it. The outline of the 
two houses was put before the eyes of the 
school and the parable was then explained. 
A thrill of new interest was felt, and one 
expressed the feelings of all as he whispered, 
“Oh, I see!” 

When a general is mapping ont a cam- 
paign he draws his plan and locates his 
armies by pins. When an architect wants to 
explain a building his pencil and paper do 
most of the talking. The blackboard is 
also helpful in the Christian warfare, and in 
the building of character to explain the 
unknown. 

Take the parable of the Sower. To rep- 
resent the different fields in which the seed 
(the Word of God) is sown by the sower 
(the Christian), draw first the outline of an 
ear for the wayside. Below it write the 
fate of the seed—“ Devoured.” Above write 
the name of the devourer, “Satan.” Then 
draw two distorted and shriveled hearts. 
On one write “Stony ;’ below it “ Withered;” 
above it, ““Weak Faith.” On the other 
write, “Thorns;” below it, “Choked;” 
above it, “Temptation.” Then draw a full 
heart, and write on it, “Good Ground ;” 
above it write, “The Hoiy Spirit,” and be- 
low, “Received the Seed,” “Bore Much 
Fruit.” 

V. Another practical use of the black- 


board is to 
Review the Lesson, 


to draw from the scholars the information 
already imparted to them by their teachers. 
In most cases the exercise should not be 
written or printed on the blackboard before 
the time when it is to be used, except, per- 
haps, a few catchwords and initials. Ques- 





| 


tions should then be asked, and the answers 


briefly indicated with the chalk, until the 
exercise is complete. Lines, dota and let- 
ters will often be sufficientto hold the atten- 
tion and impress the thought. Difficult ex- 
ercises must generally be made before the 


| 


| 


school session; but all that can be drawn 
from the scholars by questions, and readily 
delineated or printed should be left to the 
time of using the exercise. This will allow 
one to take advantage of curiosity, which 
loves to witness the creation of a thing. 
For instance, the lesson is on the earnest 
humility of the Syrophenician mother who 
said, “ Yes, Lord: yet the dogs under the 
table eat of the children’s crumbs.” 

After reviewing the lesson, impress the 
spiritual meaning by drawing a heart, and 
writing on it “ Christ’s ;” it “The 
Table ;” below write “The Crumbs: Love, 
Pity, Sympathy, Help,” &c., &e. 

VI. The blackboard is also of great practi- 
cal value as 

A Means of Illustration. 


above 


It excels nearly all other forms of illustration 
in convenience, availability and cheapness. 
Description and allegories require more time 
to reach the heart through the ear than the 
blackboard to reach it through the eye. 
“ Objects” for object lessons are shown but 
once, while the blackboard may be used 
again and again for an indefinite time. 
Pictures have one unchanging surface, while 
the blackboard gives opportunity for fresh 
and varied illustrations. Maps are pur- 
chased at considerable expense, and many 
schools cannot supply themselves with a 
sufficient number for a thorough study of 
Bible geography. Blackboard maps may 
present the towns, rivers and mountains 
mentioned in the lesson more prominently 
than any published maps would doit. It 
has been my good fortune to find an artist in 
three successive Sunday-schools who was 
willing, whenever I desired it, to put elabo- 
rate and beautiful pictures upon the black- 
board. Why not have a picture upon the 
blackboard as well as on the wall? If such 
an artist can be found, enlist him for this 
work, but it will be best to have most of the 
blackboard work simple, off-hand writing, 
printing and outlining in bold, distinct 
lines. 
The Slate. 

To the individual teacher the slate is as 
helpful as the blackboard to the pastor or 
superintendent. All that may be said of the 
advantages of the latter to the school may 
be said of the former in regard to the class, 
Every teacher who can write a plain hand, 
even though unskillful with the pencil, may 
use the slate with great profit. 

Every scholar also should have a slate to 
make a map of the scene of the lesson, writ- 
ten answers to special questions given out 
on the previous Sunday, written epitomes 
of the home readings or some other part of 
the lesson, &c., &e. 

The blackboard, and the other six forms 
of eye-teaching, vivid descréption and alle- 
gories, stories vividly told, stories repre- 
sented, religious object teaching, map teach- 
ing, and picture teaching, should ever be as 
the seven golden candlesticks of Revelation, 
not attracting the eyes of men to themselves, 
but only revealing the glory of Him who 
cried from their midst, “I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, the 
first and the last.” 





THE FOREIGN SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIA TION, 





ROM among the letters which en- 
gaged the attention of the January 
meeting of this Society (a very pleasant 
one, notwithstanding the storm), we 
select the following extracts as of general 


interest : 
In Greece. 


Dr. Constantine, of Athens, writes: 
“Our prospects for Sunday-school success 
were, at one time, very good; we had 
from thirty to fifty children, general con- 
certs of prayer, and prominent people to 
address the children. But those engaged 


would boast of their successes, jealousy 
was aroused and the affair broké down; 
the children left and opposition arose. 
Several mission schools were affected by 
it, and one was shut up with permission to 
re-open only on condition that the teachers 
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would promise not to give Bible or re- 
ligious instruction. The people them- 
selves commenced a school, but the 
bishop interfered. Much was hoped for 
from the election of a new bishop, who 
has proved more obnoxious than the 
former one! No one but priests are al- 
lowed by law to teach religion, and a 
special permit must be got from govern- 
ment even then. The Baptist school was a 
temporary charity opened without a per- 
mit, but as, on the return of the Cretans, 
native children began to attend, it was 
continued until closed by law, the teach- 
ers refusing to give the desired promise 
not to teach the Bible. Miss Kyle’s 
school is winked at for the present, but 
not having applied for the requisite per- 
mit and priest, its teachers are in mo- 
mentary expectation of the interference 
of law. Nothing can be done in Athens 
at present, and those interested have 
turned their attention to a night-school 
for destitute boys. But the press is open, 
and one paper would publish anything 
we desire published. A youth’s paper 
was started in March, assisted by some 
of the money you sent, but we want help 
to make it more religious. I circulate 
the French and German Sunday-school 
papers, but one in modern Greek would 

the best way of reaching the children 
in all their homes, as the people are not 
willing to let their children come to the 
schools if we open them.” 

In Germany. 

Mr. Brockelmann writes : 

“Mr. Ostermayer |The readers of The 
Times will remember how he gave up his 
temporal support a year ago rather than 
yield his ideas of Christian duty in 
maintaining a Sunday-school| has be- 
gun his travels in Bavaria. e met in 
Nuremburg, and at the first anniversary 
it was a treat to see the school in such a 
flourishing condition, after its hard strug- 
gle and victory of a year ago. Of the 
two schools in Nuremburg, Rev. Mr. 
Walther has only girls and female teach- 
ers, and Rev. Mr. Herbst agreed to take 
the boys under his wing. After three 
Sundays he gave them up; but the young 
curate, Rev. Mr. Langhaus, offered him- 
self to superintend a new enterprise and 
so we opened a Sunday-school for boys in 
Nuremburg last Sunday at 11 o’clock. 
A very nice hall has been offered, and 
six male teachers enlisted readily. The 
Sunday-school for girls met, this time 
as an exception, in the afternoon. It is 
composed almost exclusively of Luther- 
ans, and meets in the only Reformed 
Church of the city. Over 200 girls and 
19 female teachers were present, the 
aisles and galleries crowded by parents, 
friends and visitors. I closed with prayer, 
rather an unheard of thing for a layman, 
who is never permitted to speak in a 
church in Bavaria. Another striking 
thing was the delivery by a girl of a very 
nice letter to Rev. Mr. Walther, thanking 
him for his kindness to the scholars, 
bringing two large candles as a present. 
These were lighted in honor of the occa- 
sion, perhaps the first ones ever lighted 
in this Reformed Church, although the 
habit is a very common one among the 
Lutherans. As no candlesticks could be 
found, two were borrowed from the neigh- 
boring Roman Catholics, and so it hap- 
pened that Lutheran candies in Roman 
Catholic candlesticks burned on the com- 
munion table of a Reformed Church! I 
hope that the Sunday-school will do away 
with many intolerant ideas, and also 
make the true light shine in many dark 
places. I am glad that there is such a 
model school in Bavaria. Mr. Pruder- 
bach is in distress because the police, 
stirred by the clergymen, have closed his 
school of 140 children. Mr. Kaldenbach, 
in Barmen, writes that his school has 600 
scholars and 40 teachers, and gives 250 
thalers out of his own pocket for the 
rent. The good he does in the midst of 
this restless, industrial population is not 
to be computed. He is m#nager in a 
mercantile house, and has much work 
during the week.” 

In Other Places. 

Besides these two letters, from which 
we condense these extracts, there are ad- 
vices from Philip Orejon, Carthagena, 
Spain; M. Fabio, Treviso, and An- 

ioli Bagnoli, Florence, Italy; Miss 

aulio, Elbceuf, France; Mr. Weiss, Sun- 
day-school Missionary in that country, 
who reports a paying subscription list for 
his three-month old Sunday-school pa- 
per of 1000 copies, in the Southern com- 
mune. Also, a circular request for prayer 





was sent from Japan, and a letter, for- 
warded by the Sunday-School Union, 
presenting the deplorable condition of a 
certain community of English settlers in 
the south of India, followed by a few re- 
marks of the President, concerning the 
worse than heathen state of such colo- 
nies, and the immense advantages of 
Sunday-schools to them. 
M. E. WINsLOw. 





THE LESSON HELPS. 


BY THE REV. PETE®. STRYKER, D.D. 


‘6 SOMETIMES think these lesson 

helps do harm,” said a Superin- 
tendent in my hearing, not long since. 
“What makes you think so?” I in- 
quired. ‘Because the teachers rely so 
much upon them. They carry them 
into the class, and in some cases actually 
read the notes and comments, evidently 
having failed to study the lessons pre- 
viously.” The good man for the time did 
not recognize the principle that the abuse 
of a thing is not an argument for its 
disuse, 

Let us look for a moment at these les- 
son notes, their advantages, and disad- 
vatanges, if any. They are prepared by 
our best scholars and most practical 
Christian workmen. The meaning of the 
text is given. The manners and customs 
of God’s ancient people; the geography 
of the country in which they lived and 
where Bible scenes occurred ; genealogy 
and chronology are presented—in fine, 
everything that is desirable to know is 
studied out, and arranged compactly and 
systematically before us. 

It would be impossible for the teachers 
generally to do this for themselves. Per- 
haps not one in a hundred could read the 
Hebrew or Greek text if they were so in- 
clined. Nor have the mass of them ac- 
cess to our best commentaries and cyclo- 
pedias. Neither have the majority of 
our teachers the time to study Hebrew 
and Greek and ransack dictionaries and 
commentaries if they had the books and 
the ability. As well expect all men to 
be doctors, or lawyers, or engineers, and 
all women to be milliners or dressmakers. 
This is a profession—a business. The 
hard labor of a week is crowded into one 
of these lesson preparations, and the 
teacher is able in an hour to get the 
benefit of it. 

Now, it is true some careless teachers 
may not look at the lesson before coming 
into the school, and may approach their 
classes with no preparation except the 
paper they hold in their hand, and read 
to the scholars. No doubt such cases 
will occur. But even this is better than 
nothing. And the eagle-eyed Superin- 
tendent will soon detect this carelessness 
and in some judicious way remedy it. 

But we believe that the majority of 
teachers and scholars are greatly bene- 
fited by the lesson notes. So far from 
making them careless, they stimulate 
them to thought and study. The intelli- 
gent teacher is not satisfied with one 
lesson paper, the same as that used gene- 
rally in the school and to which his pu- 
pils have access. He takes one or more 
Sunday-school papers. He provides him- 
self with a commentary. He goes to a 
reading-room and consults many books 
and papers. If he has the opportunity, 
and he ought to have it, he attends the 
teachers’ meeting. All the week long 
he thinks of the lesson taught last Sab- 
bath, or to be taught next Sabbath. His 
mind and soul are fed on holy truth. 

We venture to say in no period of the 
past has the Bible been as thoroughly 
and practically studied as it is now all 
over the Christian world in connection 
with these blessed lesson papers. Minis- 
ters are no longer contented to select 
one or two small texts of Scripture and 
confine their thoughts for a week to 





‘entire winter. 





them, but they take a wider range. A 
very intelligent pastor said to me not 
long since that he believed he had learned 
more of Scripture in the last four years 
with these lesson helps than he had in 
twenty years before without them. 

Let us not be afraid of these helps, but 
bless God for them, and make the best 
use of them possible. Let every school 
or church or neighborhood have a teach- 
ers’ meeting every week. Invite the 
pastors and all the people to join it. 
Make it attractive. Then encourage the 
teachers never to take the lesson paper 
into the class, but study the lesson so tho- 
roughly at home that they will not want it 
there. Stimulate the children to commit 
the text. And when the Superintendent 
at the close makes his remarks, let him 
not go over the same ground the teacher 
has traversed, but let him present one or 
two very prominent points, give an illus- 
tration, tell a story, draw a moral— 
something different from the ordinary 
teaching—fresh and crisp, which will be 
to the children like a tempting dessert 
after a full meal. 

Do this, my dear Superintendent, and 
you will never again be afraid of the 
lesson papers working injury. 

Just one other fact about these notes. 
Notice how orthodox they are, and how 
they agree, and how Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, eat out of 
the same crib, and derive nourishment 
and pleasure from the same corn. We 
feed on angels’ food, and don’t stop to 
think who ground the flour or baked the 
bread. 








A MISSIONARY’S LETTER TO THE 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 





[Quarterly letter of the Rensselaer County, N. 
Y., Sunday-Schooi and Bible Missionary, to the 
pupils in the Sunday-schools. } 


Troy, N. Y., January 1, 1875. 

Y DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS :—You 
would hardly have expected to hear, so 

late in the year as the time of my last quar- 
ter’s work, of any new schools being started 
in the country districts. I was net able to 
organize any, but up to the time I began 
work in Troy (Nov. 16th) I passed the time 
in visiting such schools as seemed to need 
my care, and from which I had not received 
any recent news. I visited the school at 
Potter's Hill, Petersburgh, and found its 
history had been better than was expected. 
At the meeting held there the house was 
crowded, and my address listened to with 
deep interest. The people in this neighbor- 
hood, who were formerly much divided in 
feeling, I now found heartily united in the 
work of Bible study. The school has been 
attended by 42 children,: beside adults, 
during the summer. The same Sabbath I 
called on the school at Stillmanville, in the 
same town. The former Superintendent, 
Miss Green, who had been away for the 
summer, had returned, and the school 
unanimously voted to continue during the 
My young friends in the 
city can hardly understand the difficul- 
ties there are in keeping up a school like 
this in winter, where the pupils often come 
for miles over rough and frequently badly 
drifted roads, generally on foot, and with 
the temperature much colder than in the 
city. During last winter there was a very 
precious revival in this school, with ten 
conversions, and I found at this visit indi- 
cations of the continuance of the religious 
interest. I visited the Phillips Hollow Dis- 
trict and found the school there had been 
prospering, under the care of its lady Super- 
intendent. In this school there are a num- 
ber of children of foreign parentage, who 


have been quite diligent in their studies, 
and who greatly prize the precious Word of 
God. I visited the school in the ‘ Douglas 
District,’’ which lies partly in Petersburgh 
and penty in Stephentown. It has been 
largely attended, the school-house being too 
small to hold them comfortably. There is 
a weekly prayer-meeting in connection with 
this school. I have also visited two of the 
new schools at West Stephentown, and both 
of them may be pronounced truly success- 
ful, reaching, in each instance, the entire 
community, and one of them embraces 
every person in the neighborhood able 





to attend its sessions. It is a Bible- 
school of young and old together. The 
school in the Greenman district is super- 
intended by Mrs. Hoxie, who says: ‘ I took 
charge of the school, deeply feeling my in- 
competency, but looked to the oe | for 
help and he has hel me, and I have had 
the co-operation of every adult in the dis- 
trict, and we have reached every child and 
youth in the neighborhood.” This school 
is now enjoying a most precious work of 
grace, and there has been a goodly number 
converted. Ten conversions were reported 
by Mrs. Hoxie at the County Convention in 
Sandlake in December. This young and 
feeble mission school was represented by 
four delegates in the convention, and sub- 
scribed ten dollars to the fund for mission 
work in the county. At the close of one 
of the Sunday-school meetings in West 
Stephentown, I took the opportunity of 
— personally to various friends, 
among them a young girl whom I addressed 
on the subjeet of her soul’s salvation. She 
promised to give serious attention to the 
matter, and I afterward learned she was the 
first among the converts during the present 
revival there. How important it is, my 
young friends, when your teachers u 
upon you the duty of repentance and fait 
in the Lord Jesus Christ that you heed their 
words and turn unto him with full purpose 
of heart to secure the great salvation. 


I have visited the schools in Grafton, 
making five addresses, and found that I was 
borne out in*the opinion expressed in my 
last letter that the schools were doing a ae 
work. While comparatively few of the 
chureh members in this town are heartily 
engaged in the Sunday-school work, such 
as are at work are doing better than ever. 
There seems to be an increased religious in- 
terest. Father Lun, to whom I alluded in 
my last letter, seems to be increasing in his 
faith in the work as well as in strength for 
his duties, although at such an advanced 
age, and trusts to say of his field, when he 
shall go home to his reward, ‘‘ Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” . 

General Sunday-school meetings have 
been held at Hoag’s Corners, West Stephen- 
town, and Raymertown, during the quarter. 
The latter was attended with and followed 
by much religious interest. In these meet- 
ings the temperance work of the Sunday- 
school has been largely discussed among 
other topics. I have seldom heard a more 
impressive address on the subject of tem- 
perance than that delivered at the Raymer- 
town meeting, by the Rev. 8S. M. Wood, of 
the Presbyterian Church, Brunswick. I am 
happy to say that many schools in the 
county are giving special attention to this 
important matter, and are procuring sup- 
— of temperance literature. My young 

iends to whom I send this letter will allow 
me most solemnly to urge them now, before 
the habit of evil is formed or even begun, to 
promise earnestly, by God’s help, never to 
touch the cup of ruin which has brought so 
many to destruction. And remember, too, 
that youth is the time to give your hearts to 
Christ. May God ‘so teach you to number 
your days that you may apply your hearts 
unto wisdom.” 

At the County Convention in Sandlake 
several of our mission schools were repre- 
sented. ey the one superintended 
by Brother J. W. Boyce, of East Schodack, 
and which I organized in May last. He re- 
ported it in a very flourishing condition. 
At the school sessions extra seats in the 
aisles were needed to mmodate the 
crowds. Mr. Boyce made a subscription, 
on behalf of the school, of five dollars for 
the county mission work. The news from 
this school is a sample of various cheering 
reports which have come from all sections 
of the county, and which greatly encouraged 
us in the good work we have undertaken. 
I believe it is safe to say there is much more 
religious interest in the Sunday-schools of 
the county  acong than at any time since 
I began my labors, over two years ago. The 
fields truly appear ‘‘ white unto the har- 
vest.’” May we have grace and strength to 
enter in and gather the sheaves to the glory 
of God! : 

This is my closing letter for the year 
1874, now just vanished from our sight. It 
may interest you to know what the sum of 
my labors has been, and I give you these 
figures, taken from my memorandum book. 
In the 16 towns of the county I have visited 
2,987 families, and in the city 2,145 families, 
making a total of 5,132, and distributed in 
the county 244 Bibles and 135 Testaments, 
and in the city 399 Bibles and 6 Testaments, 
making a total of 784. Of those distributed 
in the city, 21 Bibles were in the German 
language and 22 in the French language. [ 
received for sales of Bibles $7, of which 
$4.50 was from Germans. I have visited 91 
schools, have established 13 new schools 
and revived 3, travelled 5,000 miles, de- 
livered 225 addresses, attended 7 conven- 
tions and institutes. The number of hope- 
ful conversions the last year (in schools I 
have established the past two years), as far 
as known to me, is about 150. Donations 
of books secured, 600 volumes, of which 
about 400 volumes were in good condition. 
A New Year's gift of library books would 
be very acceptable to a number of needy 
schools, and I hope my young friends in 
the city and larger towns and villages will 
remember them. 

I am gratefu) for all the assistance that 
has been rendered to me in my work, and 
am pleased with the prospect of a con- 
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tinuance of my labors in your county, where 
I have found so many kind friends and in- 
teresting fields for effort. 

Wishing you all a happy New Year, made 
more prosperous and joyfal by many a good 
word and work, I am yours, affectionately, 

EBENEZER C. ADAMS, 
Missionary. 





NEW YORK CITY SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
ASSOCTATION. 





HE January (monthly) meeting was held 

at Dr. Crosby’s Church, Fourth Avenue, 
corner Twenty-second Street, Monday even- 
ing, January 18, 1875. 

The meeting was opened by singing the 
hymn commencing 

“God is the refuge of his saints.” 

The Rev. Mr. Heckel, Pastor of Forty- 
third Street Methodist Church, led the de- 
votional exercises. The 91st Psalm was 
read and prayer offered. Secretary Wise- 
well read the minutes of last meeting, when 
the hymn was sung, 

“Oh, could I find from day to day 
A nearness to my God.” 

President Wilder then said: We some- 
times find ourselves here and no speakers 
present. Dr. Crosby, who was engaged to 
teach the lesson to-night, has been kept away 
by sickness. In his place, he had the pleasure 
to introduce to the audience Mr. M. C. Haz- 
ard, the editor of the National Sunday-School 
Teacher, of Chicago, who would teach the 
lesson for next Sabbath, in the absence of 
Dr. Crosby. 

Mr. Hazard, on rising, said that he was 
sorry, on many accounts, that Dr. Crosby was 
not present. He had not expected to ex- 
pound the lesson till he came to the church, 
and found himself in the condition of 
the boy who wanted to look into his book 
to see if he had his lesson learned. 

(1.) It is well always to find the central 
thought of the lesson, and make everything 
elae revolve around this. The speaker had 
had very little time to think of this lesson, 
but the central thought seems to be, “ New 
eunsecration brings new faith.” 

“ Preparation for Conquest.” Josh. 5: 9-15, 
In reading the lesson, “Gilgal” was ex- 
plained to mean, “I have removed the 
reproach of Egypt.’ All the Israelites 
who left Egypt were dead (during the 
thirty-eight years of wandering in the 
Desert) excent Joshua and Caleb. So none 
but these two had been circumcised. 

Next to getting the main topic of the les- 
son clearly before the mind, is to have such 
divisions of the lesson as to keep it tho- 
roughly in mind. So we shall always know 
when we have got through. 

(1.) Cirewmcision was a covenant to God 
by Abraham. It was this covenant written 
in the flesh. Rom. 11:4. It was not a for- 
mal ceremony, Deut. 10:16; Deut. 30:6; 
Rom, 2: 25-29; 1 Cor.7-19. On account of 
the sin at Kadesh-Barnea, the whole gene- 
ration was cut off in the Desert, except 
Joshua and Caleb, and the rite of circum- 
cision, although not in force as to this new 
generation, still was in force as to the nation. 

(2.) Reproach was rolled away at “ Gilgal.” 
When in the Desert and subject to the 
horrors of the wilderness, the nations round 
about said: The Lord has deserted them. 
For thirty-eight years they wander on the 
very edge of the promised land, and still not 
in it. This reproach was made the basis 
of many supplications by Moses in the 
Desert. Num. 14: 13-16; Deut. 9: 28. For 
illustrations of this read, Ezekiel 16: 57; 
Joel 2: 16-17; Zephaniah 2: 8. 

(3.) Passover. This had-been observed, 
first, when the children of Israel left Egy pt; 
second time, at Mount Sinai. This time at 
Gilgal was the third time. After this it 
was commanded to be observed annually, 
Exodus 12: 1-27, and 13:5. It was won- 
derful how God could wait so long before 
the people could remember what the Lord 
had done for them. What a wonderful pa- 
tience God shows toward his children! No 
matter how often or bow long they wander, 
if they only return and he has chosen them 
for his, he will receive them. God does not 
ask us to return thanks for anything he is 





going to do for us, but for what he has done. 
1 John 4:10 and 19. “ Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he first loved 
us,” &c. 

(4.) “ Cessation of manna’ The reason 
why manna was first given, was that the 
Israelites were doubting. They did not 
know where their living was coming from. 
God did it to provethem. They got tired of 





it, and they longed for the leeks and onions | 


and garlics of Egypt. They despised the 
“corn of heaven,” the “ angels’ food,” that 
God had sent. The scholars of our Sunday- 
schools turn away from the teachings we 
give them and loathe them as the Jews did 
the “manna.” Now the “manna” ceased, 
and it seems to confirm their faith; because 
they ate now of the “old corn” of the land 


of Canaan as a token that they had come | 


into complete possession of the land. 


The | 


memory of God was at work. He meant | 


that they should have just what he had told 
them. 

When by Jericho, Joshua saw a man with 
a drawn sword; he is commanded to remove 
his shees, for the place is holy ; he was re- 
minded of the burning bush, where Moses 
saw and talked with the Lord. Joshua fell 
down and worshiped the angel, and said: 
“What saith my Lord?” Joshua 5: 14. 
“T am captain and prince of the Lord’s 
host.” The many hosts of heaven, the great 
celestial army. ‘“ I am the one faithful and 
true, and in righteousness doth I make war.” 
There has been some question as to whether 
God talked with Joshua face to face. He 
did here. It was no vision. It was in the 
day time. Those on duty are those who 
meet the Lord. Joshua was there as general 
befure he met the Lord as generalissimo. 
(1) Never enter on any great work till we 
have re-dedicated ourselves. (2) God is 
ready to renew with us long broken cove- 
nants. He has never forgotten us, thongh 
we have forgutten him. The Prodigal Son 
is an illustration of this. Our passover is 
the “ Lord’s Supper.” Before we take that, 
we should re-dedicate ourselves. It is in- 
sisted on. John 6:31. It is fortunate for 
us that we have that hidden “ manna” that 
never fails. ‘I am the bread of life.” 

Mr. Hazard agxin properly referred to the 
necessary haste with which be had thrown 
these few thoughts together, Notwithstand- 
ing this, the interest and profit of the whole 
exposition were acknowledged by the earnest 
attention of the whole audience. 

After the singing of the hymn, 


“A charge to keep I have,” 


Rey. William Paxson, (Agent of American 
Sunday-School Union), of Missouri, was 
introduced, who spoke as follows: It is 
hardly fair to draw on a man at sight 
in this way, as I had no intimation that I[ 
should be called on to speak when | came 
here this evening. But in such a cause as 
we are engaged in, it is always easy to say 
something. 

I was exceedingly impressed with the 
leading thought of this lesson, “ Recon- 
secration brings new faith.” What we want 
when we go to organize Sunday-schools in 
destitute placea, is consecration to the work. 
Our work of organizing Sunday-schools in 
frontier settlements of the South and West, 
is filled with just as many difficulties as 
was the old Canaan of the Israelites. How 
we realize, when we look at that army of sin 
and unbelief with which we wage warfare 
that Jesus Christ himself is our leader and 

repares the way before us! What are we? 
How unworthy! Our labors are blest only 
because he helps us. We are the host of his 
covenant love. We are his peculiar people. 
God’s love toyou and melifts us up, not ours 
to him. God chose them to be his people. 
God fulfils his promises. God’s people always 
were a peculiar people. Separate from the 
world and God leads them on. How our ex- 
perience is repeated in this of the Israelites! 

We do but little, but the riches of his 

race comes in to accomplish great results. 

Ve have this treasure in earthen vessels that 
the excellency of the power may be of him. 
The crown will be on the Saviour’s brow. 

“Tf God is-on your side, are you not in 
the majority ?” We are tempted to boast of 
our work. 1700 Bible-schools have been es- 
tablished,and 90,000 children have been gath- 
ered in in connection with our work since 
the war. The Angel of the Lord went be- 
fore us and prepared the way. God is more 
interested in this cause than you and I are. 
Wherever he intends it shali go he will 
carry it. He will bless our feeble efforts. 
It is in the demonstration of the Spirit, and 
power, commending God to every man’s 


conscience in the sight of God. I hope this 
year will see the destruction of the citadel 
of error all over this land. 

Mr. Hazard here related an anecdote to 
illustrate the peculiar difficulties of the Rev. 
Mr. Paxson’s work throughout the South 
and West, in establishing Sunday-schools in 

* 





destitute places. Mr. Paxson endeavored 
down South to introduce the “ Uniform Se- 
ries” of Lessons. A Southerner replied, “It 
is too hot; if you go to ‘uniform’ those 
boys in this warm climate it will not do.” 
Mr. Paxson replied, “ National Uniform” 
Series. “Worse yet, worse yet; we were 
all ‘rebs’ during the war !” 
“ Arise, my soul, arise, 
Shake off thy guilty fears,” 

was then sung, and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Mr. Hickel. 

Mr. Wilder expressed his thanks to the 
two speakers, who had so kindly volunteered 
to address the meeting, without any previous 
preparation. The Rev. Dr. Crosby and 
Andrew A. Smith, Esq., had both been 
kept away by sickness. C. H. 





POINTS MADE IN A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 
{From the Minutes of the Presbytery of Hun- 


tingdon (Pa.) Sabbath-School Convention, we ex- 
tract the following :] 








The Pastor’s Place. 

1. A place of privilege. 2. A place of 
power. 3. A pastor. 4. A superintend- 
ent. 5, A teacher. 6. A normal teacher. 

The Parent’s Duty. 


1. To help send the children. 
the school. 3. Pay its expenses. 4. 
Teach at home. 5. Use authority in 
connection with the attendance and dili- 
gence of children. 6. Pray for the chil- 
dren and the school. 7. Help the child 
with the lesson paper. 8. Go fora bless- 
ing. 

The Efficient Superintendent. 

1. An intelligent and active Christian. 
2 A consistent Christian. 3. A teacher 
of teachers. 4. One who has knowledge 
and firmness in the selection of teachers. 
5. An instructor and leader in intelligent 
giving. 6. A leader in catechetical in- 
struction. 7. One who can keep orier. 
8. One who looks after the young. 9. 
One who can have patience with parents 
as well as children. 10. One who has 
faith to look for results, 11. A good 
general, 

The Successful Teacher, 


1. One entirely consecrated. 2. A tho- 
rough believer in thetruth. 38. One who 
loves the work. 4. One who is patient. 
5. One who can draw out the scholars. 
6. An humble person. 7. One who prays 
constantly. 8. One who depends on the 
Holy Ghost. 9. One who knows and 
loves his scholars. 10. One who prepares 
the lesson carefully. 11. One who induces 
his scholars to learn their lesson. 12. 
One who has sympathy with his scholars. 
13. One who expects to reap, if not now 
hereafter. 14. One who follows them up. 
15. One who does the best he can. 

The Good Librarian. 

1, One who can keep the register. 2. 
One who knows the books. 3. One who 
understands the scholars well enough to 
select appropriate books for them. 4. 
One who has a good library case. 

To Have Full Classes. 

1. Pastors and elders and church mem- 
bers must use their influence. 2. A good 
room. 8. Bothsexes. 4. A good leader. 
5. Drawing out the views of the class 
without useless discussion. 6. No scold- 
ing about attendance. 7. Give prefer- 
ence to new members. 8. Open and 
close with prayer. 9. Interest parents, 
then their children. 

To Cultivate Giving. 

1. Teach to give from Christian prin- 
ciple. 2. Pray over their gifts. 3. Be- 
gin in the family and carry it into the 
Sabbath-school and the church. 4. Teach 
them what the Bible says on the subject. 
5. Let them have “sacred money.” 

Things Needed. 

1. A graded course of study. 

Holy Spirit. 


2. Visit 


2. The 
3. Interest on the part of 
parents. 4. Punctuality on the part of 
teachers. 5. Good libraries. 6. Some- 
thing to eat. 7. Good teachers. 8. Con- 
verted teachers. 9. Consecrated teachers. 





More SxKILu.— Our pupils are advancing, 
and we must advance too. The time is too 
precious, and the issues too solemn, for us 
to miss our aim. Our teaching needs, espe- 
cially, more solidity, more detiniteness, and 
more directness. As to the first, remember 
that vou have Bible truths to communicate, 
not mere sentiments to give expression to. 
Your object is that your scholars may be- 
come sanctified souls, separate from sin, and 
fit for the Master’s use. They are to be 


sanctified through the truth; therefore you 





have to fill their minds as a means of af- 
fecting their hearts. It is the solid matter 
in the flame which illuminates, while it is 
the intensity of the chemical action which 
produces the heat—a striking emblem of the 
intelligence and fervor which ought to char- 
acterize every Bible lesson given in a Sun- 
day-schvol class.— W. H. Groser. 


Revival Work. 














[We shall welcome correspondence and items 
for this Department from every part of the field, 
which is the world. } 


THE WORK OF GOD IN MANCHES. 
TER, ENGLAND. 





A Joyous City. 
CORRESPONDENT of The Christian, 
the Rey. T. Willis, calls Manchester 

“a joyous city.” When Philip “went down 
to the city of Samaria and preached Christ 
unto them,” the Lord worked with him, and 
confirmed the word with signs following; 
and the record is, “there was great joy in 
that city.’ The words may be applied with 
eminent fitness just now to Manchester. 
The voice of praise and rejoicing is heard in 
the streets. In moving to and fro, one 
hears the people singing Mr. Sankey’s in- 
spiring melodies; men, women and chil- 
dren, in the homes and churches and Sun- 
day-schools, are joyful in the Lord, and re- 
joicing in hope of the glory of God. It is 
A Genuine Revival 
of religion. Some doubted at first, even 
attributing mercenary motives, and calling 
the American evangelists money-hunters. 
And it was not until the gaze was turned 
away from man, and lifted upward, that it 
became evident that the work was of God. 
And, as in every case, a large number of 
earnest, praying, working Christians were 
“waiting for the consolation of Israel’ be- 
fore the brethren came among them. 
The Spirit of Union 
among Christians has been wonderfully pro- 
moted. The doctrine of Christian brother- 
hood is now known as a blessed and sweet 
reality. Man-made fences are easily over- 
leaped. It is one fold and one Shepherd. 
Envies and jealousies have notshowed them- 
selves, if they existed. It has been a glad 
sight to see the great assemblies; to hear 
the people pouring out their hearts in song; 
to see so many of God’s children meeting 
day after day for prayer; to see hundreds of 
men and women seeking salvation; to hear 
the new-born children of grace testifying what 
Christ has done for them; to know that mul- 
titudes have been seriously and profoundly 
impressed by the gospel of the blessed God ; 
to be assured that ministers are preaching 
with greater power, and that congregations 
are being moved as by the breath of the 
Holy Ghost; these and similar things make 
it palpable that God is accomplishing mar- 
velous things. There is, therefore, joy in 
Manchester. 
Absence of Excitement. 

Another writer, Dr. H. S. Ziemann, says 
that even skeptics marvel at the sight of the 
multitudes drawn together, with no more 
apparent cause. The absence of all excite- 
ment is noticeable. While it is impressive 
to watch the great sea of human faces 
eagerly looking up for the word of life, there 
is a solemn stillness in all the services. Mr. 
Moody puts forth no effort to attract. He 
stands before his audience quiet, he never 
introduces himself; you see at once he wants 
you to listen to his message. His words are 
most simple and earnest; there is nothing 
elaborate, or strange, or new, not even his 
But as his words fall from his 
lips, hearts are moved. If you watch the 
audience you can see faces changing expres- 
sion; you can read there shame, contrition, 
confession, hope, faith, peace—as the case 


illustrations. 


may be. The truthcomeshome! There is 
power! Noman could doit! It is God’s 
power! It is the Lord’s doing! 


The Work Real and Broad. 
As one who has very attentively watched 
those meetings, who has mixed amongst the 
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crowds coming in and going out, and who 
has, night after night, spoken to the anxious 
in the inquirer’s-room, I must bear my 
humble testimony that “the work here is 
real and broad.” People of all ages, of very 
different ranks, of both sexes, have come 
under my notice; and more striking and 
decided cases I have never seen, though I 
am in the habit of dealing individually with 
seuls. 

Still another correspondent of The Chris- 
tian writes that Mr. Hind Smith, the Secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, stated that his office had become like 
an inquiry-room, 80 many young men were 
coming anxiously inquiring, “ What must/I 
do to be saved ?” and others who had been 
newly led to Christ asking, ‘“ What can Ido 
for Jesus?” 

The Gospel Songs. 

God still continues to use Mr. Sankey’s 
solo singing in the most remarkable way, 
Many incidents are narrated showing that 
after souls have been awakened by the truth 
as spoken, they have been enabled to accept 
of Christ and been led into sweet trust and 
peace by the singing of some song suited to 
the case. Thus God is setting his seal to this 
sweet service of song. 

Incidents. 

“ Whilst speaking to one of the anxious 
souls, an elderly gentleman, a clergyman, 
drew nigh and said to her, ‘ How are you 
getting on, can you see it now?’ No answer. 
Then turning to me he said in a kindly 
tone, ‘This is my cook.’ If she had been 
his daughter he could not have spoken more 
tenderly. And in truth she is his daughter, 
for in a few minutes after he had passed on, 
she accepted Jesus as her Saviour. Her 
master had sown, I reaped, and we can re- 
joice together. A pleasant sight truly, to 
see masters watching for the souls of their 
servants! I fear it is too often overlooked. 

“Tn conversation with a German gentle- 
man of education, an infidel, about forty 
years of age, I found he had come to a 
saving knowledge of the truth under the 
preaching of Mr. Moody. His mother is 
an ardent Roman Catholic.” 

Mr. Sankey himself, writing from Man- 
chester to converts “who are singing the 
new song,” says, “Iam glad to be able to 
tell you that the good work is going on well 
in Manchester, and many are coming into 
the light. I might tell of many cases that 
have come under my notice, but it would 


only be the old, old story of the blind get-- 


ting sight and the troubled heart finding 
rest.” 


THE LATEST NEWS, ~ 


taken from the Times of Blessing of Janu- 
ary 7th, details the meetings of the last 
week of the old year. It was a week of 
rare privilege. Special services for chil- 
dren, and a thanksgiving meeting, were 
held on the 26th; a meeting for Chris- 
tian workers on the 27th in Free Trade 
Hall; a large evangelistic meeting on the 
same day, filling two halls; the same 
crowded services on the 29th; and on 
Wednesday, the 30th, the closing ser- 
vices, which were held in the Free Trade 
Hall, and were very solemn and impres- 
sive. A meeting for young men, and an 
inquirers’ meeting, were going on in dif- 
ferent places on this closing day. By 
Mr. Moody’s effective appeals, £1,800 
was raised toward the new building for 
the Manchester Young Men’s Christian 
Association. £8,000 toward the £30,000 
required have already been pledged. 








IN DUBLIN. 

R. Henry Drummond, who has been 

carrying on the young men’s meetings 
in the Metropolitan Hall, Dublin, since 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey left, visiting 
Manchester, gave a wonderful account, at 
the noon meeting in the Free Trade Hall, 
of the glorious work of God among the 
young men of Dublin. The work there 
-deepens and increases continually, so that as 
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many as seventy-five young men, in one of | 


the large houses of business, have professed 
themselves on the Lord’s side. Mr. Drum- 
mond is holding meetings for young men 
every night in one of the chapels, lent for 
the purpose, and he is much encouraged by 
the progress already made. 

A meeting of converts is kept up in Dub- 
lin. It is held in the Concert Hall of the 
Exhibition Palace, a room used for inquiry 
meetings during Mr. Moody’s services, and 


again. The first meeting numbered about 
two thousand present, and was of great in- 
terest and significance. Mr. Hamilton 
Magee says of it, “ With the exception of 
the great meetings conducted by our dear 
friends, there has never been a more re- 
markable meeting in Dublin.” These meet- 
ings are held statedly. 





IN EDINBURGH. 


RS. BARBOUR writes to The Christian 

of the evangelistic efforts still going 
on in Edinburgh. Committees are going 
out into the highways and hedges and com- 
pelling the poor to come in. Young men 
of the Christian Association have visited 
the lowest lodging-houses and lanes, and 
recently a free breakfast was given of a Sab- 
bath morning, to the shivering loungers of 
the streets. One man approaching the table 
said, “ This is Christianity.” 

The foreign missionary spirit has been 
wonderfully quickened by the revived state 
of the churches. Dr. Duff has been actively 
at work. Missionaries from China and 
India have also been making addresses, 
and several have devoted themselves to the 
Lord’s work in foreign fields. Services con- 
tinue to be held on Sabbath evenings in 
Southminster Theatre. Meetings for in- 
quirers are also frequent. The daily prayér- 
meeting continues, and the interest is still 
maintained. So many requests are pre- 
sented for unconverted ~ ‘s and daughters, 
orphans of Christian parents, that it is pro- 
posed ‘to have a special prayer-meeting on 
Sunday mornings and evenings. 

In many parts of Scotland the work goes 
on. At Biggar, after a month’s evangelistic 
services, a plenteous shower has fallen. 





ee 


IN BELFAST. 


A Boys’ Meeting. 
NE writes to The Christian the following 
account of a boys’ meeting held in Bel- 
fast : 

On entering the room the meeting had 
commenced. A working-man was in the 
chair. After his address, a hymn, and 
prayer, the meeting was open. A boy rises, 
and reads from his Bible John 1:29, “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” He occupies some 
three minutes in speaking to the others on 
the passage. “ Boys, the Lamb of God is 
Jesus. He died to take away the sin of the 
world, your sins and mine. He died on the 
cross for you. Wasn’t it kind of him? 
Surely you will love him. Don’t go away 
to-night without giving your heart to him.” 

This boy having ended his little sermon, 
another rises, and reads Isa. 53: 5, “He 
was wounded for our transgressions.” “ Boys, 
this is Jesus. We are all sinners, but Jesus 
died for our sins. He was punished instead 
of us. If you will come and believe in him 
you will be saved. Come and trust him 
to-night; you may not live till to-morrow.” 
Every eye was fixed on the boy speaking ; 
and the words were uttered with such feeling 
as brought them home to many a heart. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, four 
boys came to me. “ Please, sir, our com- 
mittee (the four boys) will be much obliged 
if you will take the chair at our meeting to- 
morrow night.” I accepted, and was at the 
school-room the following evening at half- 
past seven. Walking down the street, I 
could hear the boys singing, “Hold the 
fort.” On entering the room, all was or- 
derly, although there was no grown-up per- 
son to keep them in order. After a hymn, 


prayer, and my address—one of the commit- 
tee, who was at my side, giving me direc- 
tions how to. conduct the meeting—I asked 
two boys to lead us in prayer. One com- 
menced, “ Jesus, we thank you for bringing 
us here to-night. Some boys here don’t 
love you; may they begin to night!” ete. 
Then another—‘“Oh, Father, we pray for 


| the boys of Belfast; may they all come to 


Jesus! We pray for the boys of London; 


| may they love Jesus too !” 
in which many of these converts were born | 











The boy at my side then suggested 
Anu Experience Meeting, 
which they seldom had; and [ invited those 
who had found Jesus to tell us how they 
were brought to him. Some nine or ten 
gave testimony. MOne said: 

“T came here four weeks ago to hear the 
singing. I was put out three nights for 
making a noise. The fourth night I came, 
a boy was speaking from John 3: 36,‘ He 


| that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 


life.” He told us we were all sinners (I 
knew [ was a sinner), and that Jesus died 
to save us all. I waited after the meeting, 
and asked the boy to help me to love Jesus, 
and he told all about Jesus having died for 
me. We walked down the street, and around 
the square, and [ gave my heart to Jesus 
that nignt. [I’ve been so happy ever since; 
for I know Jesus has died for me. Boys, if 
any of you have not begun to love Jesus yet, 
don’t put it off. He saved me, and he will 
save the worst of you.” Then a little boy 
of ten told, in touching words, how he had 
found Jesus, and some eight more followed. 

The meeting concluded, and several stayed 
to be spoken to. In one corner of the room 
I could see a boy with his Bible in hand 
showing his companion the way of life; an- 
other stands at the door speaking a word to 
some on leaving the room; and several 
others are engaged speaking to youthful in- 
quirers. The minister of the church pre- 
sides at the meeting once a week, and sees 
that all is conducted properly. The chair- 
man is the only adult in the room. Truly 
“out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
Thou hast periected praise.” 











AT SHEFFIELD. : 


—_— 


Mr. Moopy labored with the brethren in 
Sheffield on the last night of the old year, 
and on the first and second days of January. 
The services were in Albert Hall, and were 
attended with the usual crowds. At the 
service for Christian workers, on Sunday, 
January 3d, the “crush for places was so 
dreadful” that two other halls had to be 
opened. 








———— 


FUTURE WORK. 

Mr. Moopy is to visit Birmingham Janu- 
ary 17th, remain there two weeks, and go to 
Liverpool, where he expects to labor during 
the month of February, taking up the work 
in London in the beginning of March. 














We don’t wish our readers to infer that it 
is the staple of The Christian at Work’s Sun- 
day-school department, which is admirably 
conducted, but we find this week in the 
“Just for Fun” column this Sunday-school 
item: ‘“ Drap Doc.—A little four-year-old 
Roman created a ripple of laughter by re- 
marking to the teacher of her Sunday-school 
class in Rome, N. Y., ‘Our dog’s dead. I 
bet the angels were scared when they saw 
him coming up the walk. He’s cross to 
strangers.” And also this: “SMELLS oF 
THE SHoP.— Max Adeler says that the super- 
intendent of a certain Sunday-school is an 
undertaker, and there is some talk of asking 
him to resign, not only because he makes 
the children sing ‘I would not live alway,’ 
regularly every Sunday, but because on the 
back of the reward cards given to good chil- 
dren he has printed a gilt coffin with a list 
of his rates for funerals.” 


A speaker at a recent teachers’ institute 
in Illinois declared that parents were partly 
to be blamed for the poor teachers who dis- 
grace their work; he thought they usually 
had as good teachers as they paid for. 











Books. 





A FREE LANCE IN THE FIELD OF LIFE 
AND LETTERS, By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 
New York: Albert Mason. Eight essays are the 
eight arrows in this quiver. 


This all seems 
belligerent; but the arrows are not  poi- 
soned They go to the mark, however. Each is 


a delightful study in clean, clear criticism. George 
Eliot, on the literary and ethical quality of her 
novels, Mr. Bryant and Mr. Lowell's poetry and 
prose, and a paper on the Character and Literary 
Influence of Erasmus, with one on A History of 
the Christian Commission as a part of Church 
History, complete the list with which our knight 
has his tourney. We like the force and candor 
of the author. We like, too, his style It is in- 
dividual, pure, strong and a model. Reviewers 
willlearn fromit The paper on the Christian 
Commission is only a just estimate of the moral 
grandeur of that movement It isa singular fact, 
however, that the writer should have overlooked, 
in his mention. the most potent of all the powers 
by which the treasury of the Commission was 
filled and replenished—the religious and secular 
press. We know something of that organized sys- 
tem by which the freshest news from the field, 
received in the daily letters and reports of dele- 
gates, was culled, put in good shape, in type, and 
“ proofs” struck off for hundreds of religious and 
other newspapers of the land eager to publish the 
thrilling incidents that melted the hearts and 
opened the purses of the readers, until money 
and supplies flowed in in torrents. Ah, those 
were grand exhibitions of human love and sym- 
pathy! The book is worth the publishing, if it be 
only to recall by that one article the memory of 
those days of active Christian charity. Mr. Wil- 
kinson will be recognized as one of The Times 
contributors. 

ROUND-LAKE CAMP-MEETING SERMONS. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. Twenty-three repre- 
sentative sermons fill this book. It is a unique 
publication. All the glowing sentences in it 
were caught by the phonographer's quick pencil 
as they poured out from hot hearts and from lips 
trained to eloquent speech. They are the less 
studied and formal for this, and more like the 
lively oracles they were meant to be. It is a rare 
treat to read them. They are by some of the 
greatest pastors and preachers of the Methodist 
Church, and were delivered under circumstances 
that always call forth the fullness of their forensic 
powers. The scene wes at Round Lake Camp 
Meeting, in New York, in July of 1874, All the 
branches of the Methodist family were represen- 
tatively present. It was a family gathering, a fra- 
ternal reunion, at which the most lovely Chris- 
tian spirit was displayed—the spirit that pervades 
all the discourses. Bishops Janes, Simpson, 
Kavanaugh, Doggett, Haven, Peck, Foster and 
Jones (of the African Church , with Drs. Lee, 
Green, Deems, Kynett, the late Dr. Eddy, and 
others, contributed each his share to the feast. 
The phonographers are the Rev.8.M Stiles and J. 
G, Patterson, and they have done their work well 
The publishers promise a second volume of 
“equal interest and value, should the demand for 
the present one justify it, since but a small por- 
tion of the sermons preached appear in this first 
publication.” We should think that few clergy- 
men of the Methodist Church would fail to secure 
such a specimen book of the pulpit eloquence of 
theirleading men, to say nothing of the thousands 
of the membership. And for a full presenta- 
tion of gospel truths, on vital themes, and in 
soul-stirring terms, the book is to be commended 
for general reading to Christians of all names. 
This work, with all others noticed in our reviews 
as from Messrs. Nel: on & Phillips, of New York, are 
for sale at the new rooms of the Methodist Tract 
and Book Society, at 1018 Arch Street, Phila. 

CAMP TABOR and SCHOOL-LIFE are two 
story books, natural in style and instructive in 
their teachings; the first giving glimpses into a 
summer camp meeting and the other following 
the same young people into their city home and 
school-life. They are the first volumes of a new 
“Ben and Bentie Series,” New York: Nelson & 
Phillips. 

THE BIBLE TEXT-BOOK. New York: The 
American Tract Sociey. This complete little 
compendium of Bible topics is too well known 
and too widely and highly appreciated to need a 
word of commendation now. It is a Bible index 
rerum, &@ companion and key to the subjects and 
topics and persons and places named in the 
Scriptures. Itissmall and portable. It has twelve 
beautiful maps and a variety of useful tables. We 
wish simply to call attention to the fact that the 
Society has issued a very handsome edition of 
this little work, and to commend it to all who 
believe that a rare gem deserves a rich setting. 
The copy before us is exquisite in its gold and 
half-calf binding, and its beautiful paper and 
press-work. The American Tract Society, in its 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, its Child's Paper, and 
its other pictoria! publications, is turning out some 
of the most finished specimeus of wood-engraving 
and press-work of any establishment in the coun 
try. Its business enterprise, under the present 
management, cannot be too highly praised. 


THE WONDERFUL LIFE. By Hesba Stretton. 
New York: Dodd & Mead, For this interesting 
ones we desire to thank the American pub- 
lishers. Although it is an unpretending work, 
not at all exhaustive of the life of our Lord, and 
while it expressly disclaims entering upon “the 
great mystery” of his Godhead as one which 

penetrate, 


neither Jove nor thought of ours” can 
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it yet sets the story before us in such a clear, con- 
tinuous narrative, and with such charming sim- 
plicity of style, that we cannot but admire it. Its 
value is in its gathering for us the scattered inci- 
dents of the four gospels into a sort of historical 
harmony. We need more of these general, con- 
nected views of Scripture, in place of the dis- 
jointed, separate views we get in too much of our 
Bible reading and instruction. The book will 
help the young especially toward this desirable 
end. 

THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS, edited by Richard 
Henry Stoddard, is the fifth volume in the pleas- 
ant “ Bric-a-Brac Series,” which Messrs. Scritmer, 
Armstrong & Co. are publishing. It is a journal of 
the reigns of Kings George and William IV., by 
the late Charles Greville, Clerk of the Council to 
those Sovereigns; and haga rare interest for all 
who delight in intimate views of royalty and its 
surroundings, This whole series of books is 
thoroughly enjoyable by cultivated readers. They 
are got up in unique and dainty style. 

STARTING OUT. AStory of the Ohio Hills, 
By Alexander Clark. Philadelphia: J B. Lip- 

incott & Co. This story is located in Southeastern 
Ohio, and has many points in common with Ed- 
ward Eggleston's “ Hoosier Schoolmaster’ and 
“Circuit Rider,” while his tale is briefer and 
more local than those. With very few characters 
and a very simple plot, the story is soon told, 
leaving us with the wish that the author had 
“ started out” with a more ambitious design, to 
make for us a fuller and completer provincial 
story—which with the material at his hand he 
could so well have done, As itis weare disap- 
pointed. The story abounds in those quotable 
passages which are the charm of this author's 
writing. Some of them we transfer into other 
columns. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES, By Norman Mac- 
Leod, D.D. New York: Dodd & Mead. We con- 
fess to being an admirer of Dr. MacLeed. Few 
surpass him as a story writer. The dozen sketches 
in this book are amongst his best short stories. 
Several of them are exceedingly tender and 
touching. All of them are rich with human sym- 
pathy, and without being conventionally pious, 
are full of a genial, generous, broad-souled relig- 
ion. It will make a capital Sunday-school library 
book. 


TALKS WITH GIRLS. By Augusta Larned. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. No young woman 
can complain of being alone in this selfish world, 
without a friend or acounselor, who has the warm, 
brave, sympathetic words of this author to read 
and ponder. The advice given is direct and 
sensible, and if followed will help make true 
and noble women. Over forty chapters are in the 
book, each on such practical topics as “ Making 
the Best of Things,” ‘‘ Helping,” “ Being Oblig- 
ing,” “ Reading,” “ Poetry,” “ Gossip,” “ Family 
Love,” “ Beauty and Homeliness,” ‘“ Touchiness,” 
“ Fickleness,” ‘“‘Sincerity,” “ Self-Respect,” “ Be- 
ing in the Fashion,” “ Health,” “ Independence,” 
“The Happy Life,” etc., etc. 


HELPS TO PRAYER. New York: Nelson & 
Phillips. Although no author or editor’s name 
figures on the title-page, we have in this volume 
a@ very valuable compilation of views and 
thoughts, hints and examples, concerning the 
nature and exercise of prayer. It is just such a 
manual as many will prize for its suggestions in 
acquiring the gift and in maintaining the spirit 
and practice of prayer—whether in the closet, in 
the family, in the social gathering, or in the great 
congregation. The forms offered are simple, 
brief, direct and Scriptural in language ; being for 
children and youth as well as adults, and for spe- 
cial seasons and occasions. There are also some 
wise suggestions as to the spirit and deportment 
of believers in the worship of the sanctuary, The 
book is fitted to do a good work in a very wide 
tield, 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF REV. GEORGE 
PECK, D.D. Writien by himself. With Portrait. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. 'This autobiography 
of a distinguished preacher of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and member of a distinguished 
family in the annals of that Church, will have an 
interest also for Christians of other denomina- 
tions. Itisexceedingly interesting—covering the 
early history of the Methodists in Central New 
York and Pennsylvania, and abounding in stir- 
ring reminiscences of men and scenes in those 
early times. 


MEMOIR OF REV, BENJAMIN G. PADDOCK. 
By the Rey. Z. Paddock, D.D. With Portraits. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips, Another biography, full 
of interest and value for Christian readers, espe- 
cially of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
scenes are laid in New York State. The career of 
an earnest, gifted and pious man is the subject. 
It strengthens and fires the Christian heart to read 
of the abounding labors of such men of God,— 
leaders im the hosts of Israel. 


THE FULL ENVELOPE; or, Gleanings for 
Youthful Readers. By Rev. Richard Donkersley. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. Some hundred and 
more short stories are packed in this “full en- 
velope.” They make interesting reading for the 
young, and may be commended to parents and 
teachers as pointing many a lesson with a bright 
illustration. 

THE BOOK OF 190 STORIES, published by 
The American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia, 
is a book of similar character, design and excel- 
lence with the above. 


THE 
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‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 


Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘ “ 1.50 
Superintendents, ‘¢ 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, sé 17.50 
Twenty ‘ ss 30.00 
Thirty “6 “s 37.50 
Fifty “ “ 50.00 





THE FIRST WEEK IN FEBRUARY. 





It will soon be here. Those who have 
open club accounts with us will please note 
the fact. It marks the limit we have set 
for changing the size of club orders. To be 
explicit we now name Monday, February 8th, 
asthe day. All who have clubs in hand, 
in process of forming, will please definitely 
decide by that date, and communicate the 
fact to us, how large their clubs shall be. 
Many schools have started to raise, say, 
twenty copies. They hope to succeed. We 
believe they will. But we are obliged to 
seem to be hurrying them up! If by the 
date we name they only succeed in getting 
fifteen copies, their alternative will be either 
to fall back on our ten-club rates, or, a much 
better way, make the order for twenty copies 
at once, and themselves assume the small 
risk of getting the additional five names re- 
quired. A moment’s calculation will show 
that these five names would cost only $3.75 
additional. And these suggestions apply to 
all unclosed clubs, as well, whether between 
ten and twenty, or twenty and thirty, or 
thirty and fifty copies. We shall of course 
be glad to receive clubs at any and at all 
times. This notice is only for those who 


have open club accounts with us, which we 
desire to close. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


We acknowledge the goodness of our con- 
temporaries in the special and cordial no- 
tices they have given of us. Some of the 
leading journals of the country have thus 
spoken. Among them, Scribner's Monthly 
and the Illustrated Christian Weekly, whose 
words we venture to reprint below. 








““AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION.” 

“Everywhere in Europe one finds the 
greatest interest and curiosity as to what is 
known as ‘the American Sunday-school.’ The 
excellence of American Sunday-schools is 
everywhere conceded, but the reasons for it 
are not so well understood. It is largely due 
to the intelligence of our teachers, and this 
intelligence is due, in a great measure, to 
the admirable Sunday-school periodicals pub- 
lished in this country. Among these we 
call especial attention to The Swnday-School 
Times, published in Philadelphia, and re- 
commend our readers to send for a specimen 
copy. It is undenominational, and scarcely 
any religious newspaper in the country has 
so large and able a corps of contributors.” — 
Scribner's Monthly for February. 





WHAT “THE ILLUSTRATED CHRIS- 
TIAN WEEKLY” SAYS. 





“Our old friend and valuable contempor- 
ary, ‘The Sunday-School Times,’ enters on 
its seventeenth year with a 16-page paper 
instead of a 4-page folio. The change will 
be appreciated by those who desire to pre- 
serve a paper that always contains matter 
worthy of preservation. Though devoted 
to a special purpose, it is far from being 
hobbyish, narrew, or exclusive. To the 











Sunday-school teacher it is almost an es- 
sential, and to all Christian workers it 
is inspiring and instructive. It is fresh, 
sparkling, wide-awake, breezy, and car- 
ries with it the unmistakable air of a full 
recognition of the needs of the Sunday- 
school and a determination to supply them. 
Success to it !” 








TO ADVERTISERS. 


InN our present shape, and with our 
added facilities for the display of business 
cards, we think that we offer still stronger 
attractions to business men to advertise 
with us. 





SAMPLE COPIES. 





IF you will take the trouble to send us 
the name and address of friends of yours 
who do not now take The Times, but 
would, perhaps, be glad to have it, we will 
cheerfully and freely mail a copy to such 
address, and thank you for the suggestion. 





RECEIPTS. 


No receipts are necessary from us of the 
sums received from individual subscribers. 
The getting of the paper, properly ad- 
dressed, will be a sign that we have re- 
ceived the name and the money. We 
mail receipts, however, in every case where 
it is requested and a postage stamp is en- 
closed for the purpose. 





A SPECIAL REQUES1. 


WILL pastors and superintendents, who 
are entitled to The Times for $1.50 a year, 
please mention the fact when they write. 
We have received many $1.50 subscrip- 
tions without this explanation, and in all 
such cases have credited the subscribers 
with nine months. 





THAT YELLOW LABEL. 


Do you undegstand it? It is our way 
of keeping the account with subscribers. 
The figures represent the volume and the 
weekly number to which you have paid. 
They tell how long your subscription runs. 
If the figures on your yellow label this 
week, for example, are 1752, it means that 
you have paid up to the end of the year 
1875, or that you are entitled to the 52 
numbers of volume 17. These figures 
continue unchanged on your address label 
every week through the year, so that you 
are constantly apprised of the state of your 
account. 





THE CHEAPEST. 





The Times is certainly the cheapest 
Sunday-school periodical, whether weekly 
or monthly, now published. Not a 
single issue of any Sunday-school jour- 
nal or magazine or newspaper in the 
world, equals it in the amount of ma- 
terial it furnishes in the course of a 
year for the same price. It is three or 
four times cheaper in price, when the 
quantity of matter is considered, than any 
of our Sunday-school monthlies. As to 
the quality of the matter, it does not be- 
come us to say more than that we shall 
strive to maintain it at its best; and we 
repeat that there is no end to our ambi- 
tion to make The Times the very best 
possible newspaper that the cause will 
sustain. 





GOOD NEWS FOR OUR CANADA 
SUBSCRIBERS! 

By the new postal law, just promulgated, 
our Canada subscribers, equally with those 
in the States, will have no postage whatever 
to pay on The Times this year. We pre- 
pay it all at our office here. This rule 
applies also to transient newspapers and to 
postal cards. On and after February 1, 
1875, the single letter rate to Canada will 
be the same as to any point in the United 
States, prepayment being required. In 
effect, the law is that United States postage 
will carry newspaper and mail matter to 
any point in Canada, and Canadian post- 
age to any point in the States. 





This is a practical reciprocity at which 
we heartily rejoice. Hitherto, the addi- 
tional postage has been quite a bar to the 
free communication and the full circula- 
tion of The Times in the Provinces. Now 
that the obstruction is so completely 
removed, we shall look for a very large 
increase of our subscription list among 
our Canadian friends, who are already 
quite numerous and appreciative. See 
our club rates, brethren in Canada, and 
introduce The Times into every school 
and church and family where you think it 
will be welcome and do a good work. 





OUR LESSON LEAF. 





We have reduced the price of oui Les- 
son Leaf for next year nearly one-half. 
Instead of charging 75 cents per hundred 
copies per month, or $9 for a year’s sub- 
scription, we shall publish them for 40 
cents per hundred copies for one 
month, or $4.80 per hundred copies 
for one year, and send them postage free, 
in addition! This is putting the Leaf 
to the Sunday-schools of the land, at 

LESS THAN COST! 

We claim for our Leaf these three 
things, namely: (1) They are ar- 
ranged for weekly distribu- 
tiom, a decided advantage over the 
monthly form; (2) Each week’s Leaf 
is a different color, which dis- 
tinguishes them from one another, and 
pleases scholars and teachers by its 
variety; (3) They are now the 
cheapest in price, published. 





CLUBS! 





LEASE raise one in your school or church. 

We offer great inducements in our Club 
terms, which see. By taking advantage of 
these, a teacher may get our paper at less than 
two cents, or three cents, a week ! 

Unless some Ome in a school or church 
undertakes a good matter, it is very likely 
to be neglected. Many teachers wamt our 
paper, and want it at the cheaper rates, but 
because n® One moves to supply the school 
at club rates, they have to pay the full price 
or go without it. It would be a kindness 
w many of your fellow workers if you, teacher 
or superintendent, who enjoy or profit by The 
Times, would bring the subject up at 
your mext teachers’ meeting, and decide to 
supply all your teachers at our reduced club 
price. 

In allowing club rates the papers must be 
mailed in bulk to ome address. We do 
not need to know the names composing 
a club, for we can not mail to separate 
addresses. The school itself, by its appointed 
officer, must see to the distribution of the 
papers. (See explanation elsewhere.) 

“No clubs of less than tem copies will be re- 
ceived. No clubs will be received for any 
fractional number of copies between ten, 
twenty, thirty, fifty. It will be best there- 
fore toorder at once the highest number 
your school will probably want. If, how- 
ever, a school orders at first only tem copies, 
or twemty copies, and finds afterward 
that they will want thirty copies or fifty 
copies, we will chamge the order, and give 
the school the benefit of the change. A limit 
to this privilege of changing an order must ne- 
cessarily be fixed. We name the end of the 

FIRST WEEK IN FEBRUARY, 1875. 
After that time, no changes will be made in 


club orders. We will try to supply back 
numbers up to the date named. 


REMITTANCES. 
must be made, with the orders, in cast‘ 
drafts, or postal-money-orders, at se).d- 
er’s risk. We cannot keep opem accounts 
with clubs. The momey must accompany all 


orders. 
POSTAGE FREE. 

Our friends will see the necessity of strict 
adherence to these requirements, since we 
pay the postage, on clubs as well as single 
subscriptions, 


Large clubs earnestly solicited. And 
small ones, too, from every part of the land. 
MAILING TO SEPARATE NAMES IN 

CLUBS. 

To our friends who request us to do 
this we are obliged frankly to: reply, that 
we cannot. Our club rates are now at the 
lowest living price. To mail to individual 
names puts us to extra expense. If it will 

an accommodation, however, we will 
mail to each separate name in a club, as 
may be desired, at the rate of 20 cents ad- 
ditional for each name. It will often oc- 


cur that a school will supply its forty 
teachers, say, and go amongst friends out- 
side for the remaining ten names to fill u 
a club of fifty. Our offer above to mail 
for 20 cents additional to each address will 
meet the case. 
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Special Notices, 
WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is the only prompt, efficient and safe master 
= such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, 
Jere wen we hy e heart, dizziness, sleeplessne: 
elancholy, Constipation, wind, mental an 
physical debility, as well as many others which, 

f neglected, will soon place “ house we live 
in” beyond the reach of any remedy. 

From the Boston Journal, 

“ DysPEpsia.—White’s Specialty for this ag- 

Gens oom has been thoroughly tested 
thousands who have been bene by it, 
and are willing to testify to its efficacy.” 

I had “D —_, twenty years, some- 
times able to eat only the plainest food, and 
very little of that. I tried physicians and reme- 
dies without relief, until 1 learned of “ White’s 
Specialty for Dyspepsia,” which has —- 
cured me. Mrs. B. L. WEST 

Vineyard Pm Mass., Oct. 15. 


PrRIcE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
4@-For sale by all Druggists, and wholesale by 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 
602 Arch Street, Ph: 


JOHN F. HENRY & CO., 
8 College Place, N. Y 

Send for Lr pd Circular to the Proprietor, 
H. G. WHITE. Cambridgeport, Mass. s5-6m 


Advertising Department. 


WEST CHESTNUT ST. INSTITUTE, 
4035 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A Home School for Young Ladies. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS FEBU’Y 1, 1875. 




















ee 


With the view of giving to each the comforts 





of a home, we limit the number or 
Amidst 





BOARDING PUPILs to ten. 





the associations of domestic 





life, these young ladies 


receive thorough in- 





struction in all branches 





of an English education, the 
Languages, Music and Drawing, each 
taught by strictly first-class Instructors. 














:o:— 

a@- Pupils Teceived ac any time. For Circu- 
lars, concerning terms, dates and other specifi- 
cations, address the Principal, 

Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 








For Sweetness and Strength of Tone, 
For Beauty of Exterior, 
For Reliable Workmanship Throughout, 
THE 
ESTEY ORGANS 
STAND TO-DAY UNRIVALLED. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Beautiful [Illustrated Catalogues sent 
free on application. 17.3-4eow 


SCALE “PIANOS 


h elastic, and 





WATERS’ NEW 
are the best i 
the tome Time og pure and even. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 
cannot be excelled in tone or beauty: they 
defy competition. The Concerto Stop 
is a time imitation of th Human Voice. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash 
during the Holidays. Monthly Install- 
ments received. Traveling and Local 
AGENTS WANTED. A liberal dis- 
count (to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
,&c. special inducements to the 
trade. lllustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 es 
way.N.Y. P.O. Box 3567. 


, For First-class Pianos, sent on trial 
$9) Circulars free. U. 8. PIANO CO., 








810 Broadway, N. Y. Please state 
where you saw this notice. [ap18-52t 





5 ; Q Y 
Songs: Grace: Glory, 
The very best Sunday-School Song 
Book. By w. F. ye WIN and &, J. 
VAIL. 160 Pages. lendid Hymns, 
Choice Music. Tinted Paper, Superior 
Binding. Pricein Boards 35 cts.; 83.60 
per dozen; $30 100. Mailed a re- 
tail price. Publishers, HORACE WA- 
TERS & SON, 481 Broadway, — 
York. P. ©. Box £567. 17-1 


7 . Fad. 
Echoes from Zion. 
Lhings 5 and @1da in Sacred Sonk. 
Edited by W. ¥. Sherwin. For Prayer, 
Praise and Revival Meetings, comprising 
th leading favorite songs with many 
choice new ones. The most desirable 
collecti of Devotional Hymus and 
usic efer issued. It contains 128 hand- 
some pages. Price, paper 25 cts., $20 per 100. 
Boards 30 cts., $25 per 100. Cloth, flexible, 35ets, 
$30 per 100. tiail at retail uh prices, Publishers, 
HORACE WAT SON, 

481 Broadway, New York. Box 3567. 





THE NORMAL-CLASS: 


A NEW 


Sunday-School Magazine. 


For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal-Class 
Teachers, &e. 


( Not to interfere with the 8S, 8. Journal.) 


For the Discussion of all Sunday-School Topics; 
the publication of Normal-Class Outlines; Nor- 
mal-Class Text-Papers ; Descriptions of Sunday- 
Schools; Institute, Convention and Sunday- 
School Programmes; Sunday-School News; 
Notes from all parts of the World; Valuable 
papers on Teaching; Sunday-Sehool History ; 
Administration, &c., &c. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editer. 


_ 


“Tt is altogether a good-idea, well begun—a 
credit to the cause. It is not designed to super- 
sede the S. S. Journal, nor to interfere with any 
other Lesson Helps. Indeed we claim it at once 
as an adjunct and supplement of our own paper, 
for itshould be taken by all who take The Times.” 
—Sunday-School Times. 


48 Pages 12mo. $1.50 per year, postage paid. 


Address 
Nelson & Phillips, Publishers, 


17-5-tf 805 Broadway, New York. 


BIBLE READINGS, 


Ready for Use 


In Prayer, Sunday-School and all Evangel- 
istic Meetings, similar to those used by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 

Copies enough for use five times sent pre-paid on 
receipt of 10 cents. 

Address Bellefonte Press Company, 
BELLEFONTE, Pa. 

















Standbridge Brothers, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Nes. 315 and 317 South Twenty-Second Street, 
BELOW SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIPeHE ORGANS, 


e20eow 26t } 


OF ALL SIZES AND DESCRIPTIONS 








Provident Life and Trust Company, 
Or Philacdelipbia. 


ASSETS - - - . 


OVER $2,500,000. 


Similar to the “Friends’ Provident,” of Sngiand. Risks not confined to Friends. Low rates 
of Mortality. Prudent, straightforward, and economical management. Strictly Mutual. 


Business Men Wanted as Agents. 


mh7-lam13t 











MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS. 


NEW DESIGNS AT MODER- 
ATE PRICES. 
J. WATERHOUSE, 


1831 ARCH Street. 
CONTRACTS MADE FOR VAULTS 
RAILINGS. 








oP.N Cc. B. B. UBCH. 


SADLER & URCH, 
Architects, Surveyors and Draughtsmen, 


ham as. R. p nahn my 75 Ramee >. 
References.—J m. 
Tatlow Teckeon, § 520 Walnut St.; Francis 
North Seventh St. ; W. Canby, N. W. 


foot, 20 

4th and Walnut; N. Black Isiand, 
Del. Co.; se Womelatort C&M. e, 

Pa. 0c3-eow 13t 
ET 
HOOPING ASTHMA, 
CROUP, and cured by 
Delavau’s ° 
Sold at 6th and W: Sts., Phila. ap 








COUGH, 





KIN DISEASE.—A positive cure guaran. 
teed in every case. Describe your case and 
send, with 2 stamps, to DR. VAN DYKE, 1126 


Walnut 8t., Philadelphia: or call in person 
agl-26t 








C f\ SH’S NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 


THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 
Frilling 


/S THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 








— 
Richardson's New Methol) 
For the Pianoforte. 


Tt stands the test! Sells 25,000 yearly, and 
is gaining friends everywhere. No piano in- 
struction book ever issued approaches it for real 
merit und worth, and no teachers regret using 
it in their course of instruction. This work is 
a power in the musieal advance of the day, and 
has been a most important agent in the recent 
tremendous increase of technical knowledge of 
the Pianoforte. 

The success of RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD is world-wide, and prompts many 
competitors, but its sale surpasses that of all 
others COMBINED, and it stands to-day incon- 
testably superior to all other Piano Methods. 
Used by thousands of Music Teachers and sold 

by all Book and rent —_ in this 
Country and 
PRICE a 76. 
All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & 00., 
Boston. 7il Bdway, N.Y. 
ee 


=,* J. BAIR, Successor to 
Struagp, Undertaker, N. E. 
cor. 19th and Filbert Sta, Phila, 1e6-52t 











A Weekly Journal, 


DEVOTED TO THE CAUSB OF 


PUBLIC MORALS AND NATIONAL RELIGION. 





yay ay! to discuss the principles of govern- 
ment in the light of Christianity, to maintain 
existing Ch ‘an features in our government, 
to resist the encroachments of secularism, and to 
advocate the proposed hy wg "AMENDMENT 
of the Constitution of the United 8S 

Full notices of [mange | poems eben A in Eu- 
rope over the relations a AND STATR, 
including original translations from continental 
journals. 

Thorough and popular expositions of the In- 
TERNATIONAL BIBLE LEssons. 

ERMS:—@2.00 a Year. Four MonrTHs, on 

trial, 50 cemts. § copies sent free. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN STATESMAN, 
17-3-2e0w 104 North Sixth 8t., Philadelphia. 


HE SUNDAY SCHOOLGEM 


Price, 














pala, 85 = low rates to 
cen 
Fee rere et 
vv eee in ‘your place. yA ma 
, cag > eo 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
BELL FOUNDERS, 


TROY, N. Y. 
anufacture a superior Sora! of BELLS. 
CHURCH and CHAPEL en & special 
wm Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 17-1-5% 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
ee a in 1837. v1 
mn 
mounted with bonens A 
ings, for Churches, ‘Schools Farms, 
Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warrante 1. 
lllustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Second St.,Cincinnath 
















THE BALLOON GAS REGULATOR 

Is automatic, sensitive, simple in construction, 

durable and instantaneous in its action. It pre- 

vents all blowing and waste, all undue pressure 

on the pipes, secures steadiness of light, and 

SAVES FROM TWENTY TO FORTY 
PER CENT. 


No gas consumer can afford to be without it. 





Agents wanted everywhere. 











Address 
ADAMS & STICKNEY, 
National Savings Bank, 
Washington, D.C. 
Brown’s A. Cough, 


Bronchial | COLD, orSORE THROAT 


REQUIRES 
Troches IMMEDIATE 
FOR ATTENTION, 
and should be checked. If al- 
Coughs lowed to continue, 


AND IRRITATION OF THE LUNGS 
Colds. THROAT AFFECTION, 





Or an incurable lung disease is often the 


result. 


BROWwN’s 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


Having a direct influence on the parts, 


give immediate relief. For Bronchitis, 


Asthma, Catarrh, Consumptive and 


Throat ’ Diseases, TROCHES are used 


with always good success, 





THE REMARKABLE PROPERTIES OF 


BROW N’sS 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


have been thoroughly tested since first in- 
troduced. The demand for them has steadily 
increased, and purely upon their own merits. 

ASTHMA or PHTHISIC.—A spasmodic affec- 
tion of the bronchial! tubes, which are covered 
with a dry, tenacious phlegm. ‘“ Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches” will, in some cases, give immediate 
relief. If of long standing, persevere with them 
—they wil! alleviate in time. 

CATARRH.—A form of CuHronic THRoat Dis- 
EASE, consisting in inflammation, which begins 
behind and a little above the palate, and extends 
up into the nose. “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” have 
proved very efficacious in this troublesome com- 
piaint. 


SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
will find Troches useful in clearing the 
voice when taken before singing or speak- 
ing, and relieving the throat after an 
unusual exertion of the vocal organs. 

OWING to the good reputation and 

popularity of the Troches, many worth- 
less and cheap imitations are offered. 





OBTAIN ONLY the genuine 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 


which have proved their efficacy by a — of. 
many years. Sold Everywhere. 4-2 
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BUSINESS CARD 


From the Publisher, 


To Supt’s & Teachers: 


who are engaged in P 
Life Insurance, 
Fire Insurance, 
Sewing Machines, 
Book Publishing, 
Merchandising, 
Mannuafacturing, 


or any and every other calling to which public 
attention needs to be directed : 

Do you, in arranging your advertising, realize 
the fact that The Sunday-School Times is the ony 
weekly paper that reaches, with its large circu- 
lation, many of the very patrons whom most of 
all you wish to know, and that in serving your- 
selves by using our columns as the medium, 
you will also aid in sustaining your own valued 
paper, The Times? ine our Advertising Rates ) 


OF ANY. 
OF ALL 


the religious weeklies that claim the attention 
of Christian people, none are more 
deserving than 


The Sunday-School Times, 
The Sunday-School Times, 
The Sunday-School Times. 


It is a grand good paper for the Christian 
home as well as for the PSabbath- school. It is 
reading. It is nota “children 8 A gy "at atl, 
as that term is technieall but it has 
something in it for the chil var ‘And while it 
is a paper for general religious reading in the 
family, and among all classes, its great distinc- 
tion is, nevertheless, that it is a paper for 


LIVE CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 


in every department of earnest labors for 
Christ; and especially where such laborers are 
sure to be found, most actively and earnestly 
engaged in 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


It is emphatically the Sunday-school teachers’ 
and workers’ organ, containing everything that 
an inquiring, ee Sundgpqchoal 
man or woman can n in the way of 


NEWS, 

LESSON NOTES, 
CONCERT EXERCISES, 
HELPS AND COUNSELS, 

BLACKBOARD SKETCHES, 
WARNINGS and ENCOURA GEMENTS, 
METHODS AND RESULTS, 
HINTS AND DIRECTIONS, 
THOUGHTS AND FACTS, 
ADDRESSES 

by leading Sunday-school teachers. 
IN SHORT, EVERYTHING 


that comes within the ys of a great 
metropolitan religious and family journal, 
having especial leanings toward the inter- 
ests 0 the rising generation, is to be found 
in the columns of 


The Sunday-School Times, 
The Sunday-School Times, 
The Sunday-School Times, 


Introduce it into your Church and 
School and Family ! 








Terms: $2 a year in advance, 
( With Large Reductions to Clubs.) 
SEE TERMS, 





The Sunday-School Times 
Is i 


Full to the Brim, 
every week, with 








Pure, Rich, Fresh, Wise, 





True, | Brave, | Joyous, Warm, 





Bright, — Acar) ge 


Happy, ‘ict | Lively, Cheery, 


HEALTs, Guvent AND Sowowr are pro- 
moted by using Frank Miller's Leather Pre- 
servativeand Waterproof OikBjlacking. 


| Mvertising Department. 








Twe Books for the Times. 


PREPARING TO TEACH. 
A NORMAL CLASS-BOOK. 


IT TREATS OF 


Bible Evidences............:..,...by JQHN HALL, D.D. 
The Tabernacle,......... by E. ». Humpurey, DD. 
Manners and Castoms,....by W. H. Gren, D.D. 
Summary of Doctrine ...by F. L. Parton, D.D. 
How to Teach the Bible,..by J. BENNET TYLER. 

It is designed to be a HAND BOOK for Teach- 


ers, and for the especial use of TRAINING 
CLASSES, Large 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 


Father Tompkins and. his 


BIBLES. 
By Professor Wiis J, BEECHER, 
of Auburn Seminary. 


Under the garb of a Spe poaiien eaves e, it dis- 
cusses ns.of vital im regard 








to the é, and meets & prevail es doubt 
and ske mas to th bility 
and aut enticity ofthe Seriptures Farmer Tom p- 


kins, with ae * Biblearium,” is a , character that 


impresses i the Bb vividly. 16mo. 
Tilnstrated, eto ¥ 


os 


Address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
Presbyterian Board of Pubtication, 
1334 Chestnut Street, ——— Pa, 


CHRISTIAN BANNER 


is THE CBEAPE3T Religious Family Ppathly . 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Fifty cents a year. Great 
reduction to Agents and Clubs. NOYEs, 
-— oO" & CO., 219. Washington 8 

-b-2 




















PHILADELPHIA 
WAREROOMS 
FOR THE SALE OF 
Es T ¥ 
COTTAGE ORGANS AND ARION PIANOS, 
1308 CHESTNUT STREET. 
1738 E. M. BRUCE & CO. 














TR ORGANS 
At lowest price consistent with the quality given 
and guaran Send Stamp for Catalogues. 


KE. & G. 6. HOOK & WASTINGS. Boston, 


Builders of nearly 800 _ineluding the 
Six largest and most. com in the Rouhiry. 
17-326e0w 


Established 1827. 











The Elmira Femafe College 
Offers Very Superior Advantages for a 
Thorough, Extensive and Elegant Educa- 
tion, at Moderate Charges. Send for 
Circulars to Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., 
President, Elmira, N. Y. 17-3-4 


HLOCUTION. * 


w Course. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Elocutien and Orator 











1418 {NUT ST., a LADELPHIA * 
wk HOEMAKER, 
abit | Evening Plamen ‘now forming. 
for Catalogue ‘and Prospectus, 17-8-4 





LIBRAR RAY'S REGIS- 
Py oe will : caalhe 

ou Saw tim NS and loss of ma 
ks, as numerous “taeiatn show. Send 


for our new ery 
GAR UES THERS, 
608 ang root P iladelphia, Pa. 
Or Wm. T. RAY. North Wales, Pa. 
n7-18 








Saas 


5,000 AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 
free by mail, with terms toclear from $5 to $10 per 
dey Two entirely new articles, saleable as pare. 

dress H. B WHITE & CO., Newark, N. J 








Loving, ae Solid, Winsome, 





Good, | Hearty, | Royal, Helpful 


(Send for Sample Copy.) 
Address, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Publisher, 
610 CuEsryuT SrReert, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

















9 ba uM and Morphia Habit Ganed By 
a former sufferer, a Surgeon U.S, A. Send 
Samp for Book and full particulars, “, Ww. B. 
Qu os M. D., Worthington, Greene Co., Ind. 











MPLOYMENT For all, 
ty SAMPLES AND OUTFIT wg 


Send for 
Descriptive Circular of the 
Taylor Patent Chair. 


The Artangement Affording 
A Straight Seating for Lectures, 
A Gurved Seating for Sunday-Schools. 


Banish Cumbersome Settees / 
a@ Everything Gained—Money Saved. “Gs 
The National School Furniture (0., 


17.5-13 111 & 113 WILLIAM St., N. Y. 

















The Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and 
Tron Company. 


eae peepee 
PRICE OF COAL. 


JANUARY, 1875. 


(PER TON OF 2240 LBS.) 


In Yard. Delivered 
Broken, - - $5.50 - $6.25 


Egg, - - - $5.80 - $6.55 


Stove, re ef $5.80 - $6.55 
8. Stove, ¢ $5.80 = $6.55 
Chestnut, - - $4.75 - $5.50 


Pea, - = = $3.40 - $4.15 
BEST QUALITY, 
THOSOUGHLY SCREENED AND PICKED. 


Orders received by mail or at any of the Com- 
pany s Offices in the city. 17-8-18 











AGENTS WANTED FOR 
THE LIFE OF JESUS, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a 
more interesting and attractive manner than 
has ever yy as done. Agents always suc- 
ceed with i nts will have it for 
their woe Nag Contains ae Ga with 

For territo’ dress 
H. 8. PRED & CO,, PUBLISHES, 14 BaR- 
CLAY ST., New York. 8e12-26t 


GOSPEL SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever 
issued for Revival and Sunday-School Work. 
Specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts., 
$3.60 per dozen, by 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


IT IS 
Tae TRUTE 


THAT 


GOSPEL SONGS 


BY P. P. BLISS, 

Is having a more extended sale than any Book 
of a similar character ever before issued. The 
demand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.) is in nearly every 
case followed by large orders, showing that the 
contents of the Book are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 


p — CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
yll 


25 NEW 


CHOICE GIFT BOOKS, 


HOLIDAYS. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


1408 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
fe7-52t 























, ADIES AT HOME, AND MEN 
who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, coop Pay. Send 
8-cent stamp for particulars, THE GRAPHIC 
ComMPANY, 39-41 Park Place, New York. s19-26t 











THR WREKLY SUN .—A large, eight- 
page, oF eamenl, honest and fearless newspa- 
¥ of 56 columns. We aim to make the 

eeu ort Sun the best family newspaper in 


mrt Oe en een en tle 











Wou Need 


FOR YOUR 


Sunday-School, Bible-class and Home 
THE NEW AND 


C: mprehensive Map 


OF THE 


Holy Land 2 Bible History. 


The size of the MAP is four by siz feet, printed 
on heavy calendered paper, with substantial can 
vass back, and mounted on Roller and Cornice. 


Published by JAMES H. V. SMITH, 
(P. 0. Box 130) Indianapolis, Ind, 


Send to him (stamp inclosed) for complete Circu- 
lars. This MAP is highly commended by The 
Sunday School Times, S. S. Journal, S. 8. Teacher, 
Heraid and Presbyter, Christian Times and Witness, 
and the numerous Advocates, and many promi- 
nent Sunday-school workers. 

pe 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
‘mada! adh 1835. 
Capital, $400,000. Assetts, $1.366,689.69. 


SOHN DEVEREUX, President 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


$5 3 $20 0) Regt, st bame,Terms roe. 
f-lw Portiand. Maine 




















TrHE 


TIMES 


A JOURNAL 


Ai 


WORKERS. 
grublished, $2.00 A YEAR. 


(With great reduction to Clubs.) 
POSTAGE FREE! 





“THE TIMES” is now 


BIGGER § BETTER 


Than ever. With the New Year it has greatly 


» Increased its Size, 


and changed to the more convenient and 


Popular Quarto Form, 


Fitting it for Binding—for readier 
Reading, Reference and 
Preservation. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


YOUR 


-SELF, SCHOOL, CHURCH, HOME. 
Address, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher, _ 
610 Chestnut St., Phila. 











Advertising Rates. 


TO ADVERTISERS. No advorinse 
ment will be inserted in “'1 HE TIMES.” 
that does not explain its whole meaning on 
tts face, and that is not guaranteed hy a 
responsible nume. 

ga” The prices of advertising are 


Each insertion (per line) - - - - @& % 
For 3 months, 5 per cent. discount, 
“ 6 ‘ le “ “ 
« 12 “ 20 “ “ 


BUSINESS NOTICES—Spemul eves 
CUTS AND EXTRA DISPLA ¥~— 
Special rates. 
COPY for Advertisemenis musi 5s om home 
by Satwrday of each week, 
Addrese— 


JOHN WANAWAKER, 


Pub am 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
304 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











